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THE JOURNALS OF CAPT. THOMAS BECKNELL FROM 
BOONE’S LICK TO SANTA FE, AND FROM SANTA 
CRUZ TO GREEN RIVER: 


The expeditions of Capt. Becknell from the old town of 
Franklin to Santa Fe were important because they directed 
the attention of the people to the possibilities of the new and 
unexplored source of trade to be opened up to Missourians, 
and extended the lines of trade and adventure centering 
largely in St. Louis, which city had a greater scope of country 
tributary to it than any other point in the United States ever 
had as a trade center. 

By the first expedition made by Becknell he became the 
founder of the Santa Fe trade, and the father of the Santa 
Fe trail;(1) he led the first successful trading expedition to 
that place, taking with him the first wagon that ever passed 
over the route. The records of his expeditions and of other 
parties soon after, are found in the Missouri Intelligencer, 
the first newspaper published in Missouri outside of St. Louis; 
and because of the rarity of this paper, the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, having probably the only file of it in 
existence, the various notices found in it are given fully. 





(1) The American Fur Trade of the Far West by W. M. Chit- 
tenden. Vol. II, p. 501. 
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The outfitting of these expeditions remained at Franklin, 
where the Missouri Intelligencer was published, until 1830, 
when the headquarters for this were transferred to Independ- 
ence, and the history of the early expeditions from that place 
is not as well preserved as those that went from Franklin. 

Capt. Becknell seems to have had financial troubles, as 
various publications of a suit for debt by attachment are 
found in the Intelligencer between January 15, 1822, and 
May 7, of the same year, in a suit by Henry V. Bingham, 
administrator brought in the Howard Circuit Court at the 
November term, 1821, and renewed at the January term, 1822, 
for the sum of $495.75. As his second expedition was at 
a later date the matter was no doubt satisfactorily arranged. 


Shortly after the starting of the second expedition the 
following appeared in the Intelligencer: 


‘About three months since a number of persons, princi- 
pally of this county, forming two parties, one under the di- 
rection of Col. Cooper, and the other of Capt. Becknell, left 
here for Santa Fe, upon a trading expedition. The former 
party preceded that of the latter several days, and we regret 
to learn, by the following extract of a letter from a gentleman 
of respectability, at Fort Osage, to his friend in this place, 
that it has met with a serious disaster. 


**Fort Osage, Aug. 20. 

**It is reported that Col. Cooper’s party were robbed by 
the Indians, and left in a starving condition. The news came 
here by Gen. Atkinson from the Council Bluffs. Mr. Immell, 
of the Missouri Fur Company, who had been out with the 
party, brought the information to the Bluffs. The party of 
Col. Cooper had sent to Mr. Immell for relief, who was not 
in a situation to afford them any—and they must either have 
arrived at Santa Fe before this or perished. The presumption 
is, that if they were not deprived of their guns and ammuni- 
tion they could be able to live; consequently their being left, 
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as the report says, in a starving condition, implies that they 
were robbed of the means of procuring the necessary food. 

*‘T am inclined (exclusive of the reports coming from so 
correct a source) to believe that it is true, as Mr. Glenn, who 
came in from Santa Fe some weeks ago, stated that he met 
Col. Cooper’s party at the Big Bend of the Arkansas, and he 
had no doubt but they would fall in with several war parties 
of Indians in a few days, who would rob and probably 
kill them, as he had been stopped by the same Indians, and 
with difficulty got clear of them, and had he not have had 
an interpreter, would doubtless have shared a similar fate— 
Cooper being without an interpreter, will render his traveling 
through the country extremely dangerous. 

*‘T mention this in order that you may let their friends 
know the source from which the news came, and will vouch 
that what I have stated is correct (as it was told me by Gen. 
Atkinson) in every essential particular.’’ (2) 


‘‘A company of about fifty persons, principally from St. 
Louis and its vicinity are now in town, on their way to Santa 
Fe. Their purpose is to hunt and obtain furs. We wish them 
greater success than has befallen to the lot of those mentioned 
above.’’ (2) 


‘‘Santa Fe of New Mexico. 


“It is becoming a familiar operation for our citizens to 
visit this capital. Mr. Glenn, of Cincinnati, who had a trading 
house on the Arkansas, has just returned; also Mr. Jas. 
M’Night, who had been a prisoner for a good part of ten years, 
and his brother, Mr. John M’Night, who went in search of 
him upwards of a year ago. Col. Cooper, the courageous 
settler of the Boone’s Lick country, has also gone out with a 
numerous company, and others in this town contemplate an 
early departure. From all that we can learn from these trav- 
elers, the people of Santa Fe and of the internal provinces, 





(2) Missouri Intelligencer, Sept. 3, 1822. 
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are exceedingly ignorant, destitute of commerce, and of all 
spirit of enterprise. We have heard much of the aridity of 
these countries, and learn additional facts upon that head 
as curious as astonishing. Mr. Glenn says there had been no 
rain at Santa Fe for about three years, and no complaint 
about it, the people irrigating their fields by ditches and 
canals, from the river del Norte and from the streams which 
issue from the highlands and neighboring mountains.’’ (3) 


The party under Col. Cooper was the first to return, as 
stated in the following notice: 

‘*The arrival of the greater part of the company under 
the superintendence of Col. Cooper from Santa Fe, happily 
contradicts the report afloat a few weeks since, of their having 
been ‘robbed and left in a starving condition.’ The company 
met with some trifling losses pn their return, but we under- 
stand, from a respectable gentleman of the company, with 
whom we have conversed, that nothing serious occurred to 
interrupt their progress during their absence. 

‘Many have also returned who composed the party under 
the direction of Capt. Becknell. Those of both these parties 
who remained at Santa Fe (among whom is Capt. Becknell), 
may be expected in a few weeks.”’ (4) 


In a speech by Mr. Floyd in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Bill for the occupation of the Columbia river 
he referred to the Becknell expedition, and the same paper 
has this editorial: 

‘“We are well pleased with the remarks made by this 
gentleman, and confidently hope that the subject of them will 
be considered in the important light to which it is so justly 
entitled. There is, however, a trifling inaccuracy in that part 
of the speech in which it is stated that a waggon returned 
from Santa Fe last summer, ‘‘bringing with it $10,000,’’ ete. 





(3) Missouri Intelligencer, Sept. 17, 1822, quoted from St. Louis 
Baquirer. 


(4) Missouri Invelligencer, Oct. 8, 1822. 
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Although we do not doubt that $10,000, or even a much 
larger sum, was brought into this State during last summer, 
from Santa Fe, yet the amount was conveyed upon pack- 
horses, etc., and not in a waggon. But one waggon has ever 
gone from this State to Santa Fe, and that was taken by Capt. 
Wm. Becknell (from the vicinity of this place, and not from 
St. Louis, as stated by Mr. Floyd), in the early part of last 
spring, and sold there for seven hundred dollars, which 
cost here $150. This information we obtained from Capt. B. 
personally, who at the same time mentioned his intention of 
starting again for Santa Fe next fall, with three waggons for 
the same purpose. 

‘“We are promised by Capt. B. that in a few weeks he 
will furnish us with such information relative to Santa Fe 
as will be useful and entertaining to our readers.’’ (6) 


‘‘A paragraph is going the rounds of the public prints, 
stating that a son of Col. Cooper, who lately returned from 
Santa Fe, was killed by the Bhamanche Indians. This is not 
correct. A nephew of Col. Cooper joined the Spaniards in 
an expedition against these Indians, and was killed in an en- 
gagement which terminated in favor of the Spaniards.’’ (6) 


During the summer of 1823 another expedition left Frank- 
lin for Santa Fe, as narrated in the following: 

‘‘A company, consisting of about thirty individuals, left 
this county during the last week, on a commercial adventure 
to Santa Fe. They will proceed to Fort Osage, from whence 
they will take a direct course to the place of their destination. 
Each of them is provided with one or two pack-horses, and 
takes, on an average, about two hundred dollars worth of 
goods. We are gratified to learn that they have selected Col. 
Cooper, one of our most respectable citizens (who visited that 
place last summer), to command them. His knowledge of the 
route, and his experience in Indian warfare, admirably qualify 





(6) Missouri Intelligencer, Feb. 13, 1823. 
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him for the task, and render him a very valuable acquisition 
to the company. The whole party is well armed, and will no 
doubt be able to resist successfully an attack from any of the 
wandering tribes of savages which it may encounter on the 
way. We wish the greatest success to so worthy a spirit of 
liberal enterprise.’’ (7) 


The misfortunes of the party are stated: 

‘““‘We regret to have to state, that the company, 
whose departure for Santa Fe we mentioned about 
four weeks since, have sustained the loss of nearly 
all their horses. Some Osage Indians conjectured 
to be about twenty, followed them eighty’ miles 
undiscovered, with a view, as appears in the sequel, of ecom- 
mitting outrage. On the morning of the first instant, at about 
dawn, while all the company were asleep except two, who, 
not apprehending danger, had retired from an advanced 
position to the campfires, they were alarmed by the discharge 
of guns, and the yells of the savages. Although the guns 
were discharged towards the encampment, it is not the belief 
of those from whom we had our information that they de- 
signed personal injury. Their object was to frighten away 
the horses, in which they completely sueceeded. Being on 
horseback they took advantage of the alarm and momentary 
confusion occasioned by such an unexpected attack, and evi- 
dent appearance of assault, to drive off the horses unmolested, 
whose speed was increased by shouting and other exertions. 
Four men pursued them about ten miles, when their horses 
failing they were obliged to desist. 

‘*The Indians killed several horses during the chase be- 
cause they would not keep up. This misfortune, by which 
they lost forty-five horses, being all but eight, took place over 
three hundred miles from this place, on the waters of the 
Arkansas. Various cireumstanees combine to fix this outrage 
on the Osages, who receive regular annuities from Govern- 





(7) Missouri Intelligencer, May 15, 1823. 
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ment, and have a school among them through its beneficence 
and the charity of individuals. They have before been guilty 
of similar offences, and have Jong been distinguished for their 
predatory habits, and are daily becoming bolder; and unless 
checked by prompt measures we fear they will cause a great 
interruption to western intercourse. Six men who returned 
for a new supply of horses are already on their way back. 
so the enterprise, although subject to vexatious delay and dis- 
appointment, will not be defeated by it.’’ (8) 


JOURNAL OF TWO EXPEDITIONS FROM BOONE’S LICK 
TO SANTA FE, BY CAPT. THOMAS BECKNELL. 


‘‘Our company crossed the Missouri near the Arrow Rock 
terry on the first day of September, 1821, and encamped 2x 
miles from the ferry. The next morning being warm and 
cloudless, we proceeded on our journey over a beautiful rolling 
prairie country, and traveled 35 miles, crossing the Petit 
Osage Plain,(9) which is justly accounted one of the most 
romantic and beautiful places in the State. The traveler 
approaches the plain over a very high point of adjoining prai- 
rie; suddenly the eye catehes a distant view of the Missouri 
on the right, and a growth of lofty timber adjoining it about 
two miles wide. In front is a_ perfectly level, rich 
and beautiful plain of great extent, and _ diversified 
by small groves of distant timber, over which is a 
picturesque view of nearly twenty miles. On the left it 
is bounded by a braneh of the La Mine river,(10) which is 
handsomely skirted with timber; while still further in this 





(8) Missouri Intelligencer, June 17, 1823. 

(9) The “Petit Osage” also called “Petit O’Sage” plains are in 
Saline Ccounty, on the north side of Salt Fork, now covered with culti- 
vated farms, and held at about $150 per acre. 

(10) This branch was Salt Fork, which does not empty directly 
into the La Mine, but into Blackwater river, a branch of the La Mine. 
It flows almost due east from its sovree in Lafayette County. The 
Santa Fe trail here was what had been the “Osage trace,” being 
north of Salt Fork. Marshall, the County seat of Saline County, is 
south of Salt Fork. 
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direction the view is bounded by the fanciful undulations 
of high prairie. Description cannot do justice to such a va- 
ried prospect, or the feelings which are excited in beholding 
it. This being about the time of equinoctial storms, we suf- 
ered some inconvenience for two or three days on account of 
rains and a cool and humid atmosphere. Arrived at Fort 
Osage,(11) we wrote letters, purchased some medicines, and 
arranged such affairs as we thought necessary previous to 
leaving the confines of civilization. The country, for several 
days’ travel from Fort Osage, is very handsomely situated, 
being high prairie, of exceeding fertility ; but timber, unfortu- 
nately, is scarce. On the fourth day after leaving the Fort, 
I was taken sick in consequence of heat and fatigue induced 
by chasing two elks which we had wounded the day before, 
but which had strength sufficient to elude our pursuit. Some 
other of the company complained of illness about this time; 
but determining not to surrender to trifles, or indulge in 
delay, until it became absolutely necessary, we continued to 
travel slowly. 

‘On the 20th we crossed the main Osage, (12) being 
nearly all sick and much discouraged. It rained severely, 
and we were under the necessity of stopping to dry our bag- 
gage. On the second day after crossing the Osage, we saw 
many buffaloe, one of which we killed; we also saw several 
goats (13), but they were so sharp sighted and wild we 
could not shoot them. This day we encamped on the waters 
of the Arkansas, after travelling over much uneven prairie, 





(11) Fort Osage was the first fort west of Bellefontaine. It was 
located and built by Gen. Clark and George Sibley, and the town of 
Sibley in Lafayette County, is on the site of it. 

(12) The Santa Fe trail crosses the headwaters of the Osage 
at what is now Burlingame in Osage County, Kansas. The head- 
waters of the Neosho, which flows to the Arkansas, and those flowing 
to the Osage are not far apart, and are separated by a ridge, and on 
the second day from the present town of Burlingame he was on the 
Arkansas watershed. 

(13) These were evidently antelope. Judge W. B. Napton of 
Marshall tells me that when he passed over the trail in 1857 he first 
saw buffalo on Turkey creek in what is now Marion County, Kansas, 
not far from the locality given by Capt. Becknell. 
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almost entirely covered with flint rock. About this time we 
encountered two days of*incessant rain. We halted in a small 
grove to refresh ourselves, rest our horses and wash our 
clothes. We sent out two hunters who killed a deer, and saw 
some goats and a large herd of buffaloe. Late in the evening 
of Monday the 24th, we reached the Arkansas, having traveled 
during the day in sight of buffaloe, which are here innumera- 
ble. The Arkansas at this place is about three hundred yards 
wide, very shallow, interrupted by bars, and confined by 
banks of white sand—the water has every appearance of 
being as muddy as that of the Missouri; we, however, crossed 
one of its branches whose waters were limpid and beautiful, 
and which was one hundred yards wide a mile from its mouth. 
We gave this the name of Hope Creek. These streams afford 
no timber except a few scattered cottonwoods. It is a cireum- 
stance of surprise to us that we have seen no Indians, or 
fresh signs of them, although we have traversed their most 
frequented hunting grounds; but considering their furtive 
habits, and predatory disposition, the absence of their com- 
pany during our journey, will not be a matter of regret. The 
next day we crossed the Arkansas at a place where it is not 
more than eighteen inches deep, and encamped on the south 
bank. We left our encampment early the next morning, and 
about noon came to a large settlement or town of prairie 
dogs, which appeared to cover a surface of ten acres. They 
burrow in the earth, are of a dark brown color, about the size 
of a pup five or six weeks old, which they nearly resemble in 
every respect except the ears, which are more like those of 
the possum. Having a desire to taste its flesh, I killed one, 
a small part of which I roasted, but found it strong and un- 
palatable. Their sense of hearing is acute, and their appre- 
hension of danger so great that the least noise of approach 
frightens them to their holes, from which they make con- 
tinual and vehement barking until a person approaches 
within fifty or sixty yards of them; they then take to their 
holes with their heads elevated above the ground and 
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continue barking until the approach is very near, when 
they disappear instantaneously. They often sit erect, 
with their fore legs hanging down like a bear. We found 
here a ludicrous looking animal, perfectly unknown to any 
one of our company; it was about the size of a racoon, of a 
light grey color, had uncommonly fine fur, small eyes, and 
was almost covered with long shaggy hair; its toe nails were 
from one and a half to two inches in length; its meat was 
tender and delicious. We also killed one of the rabbit species 
as large as a common fox; it was of a grey color, but its 
ears and tail were black. It exhibited an agility in running 
a short distance after it was shot which exceeded anything 
of the kind we had ever witnessed. We regret the deficiency 
of our zoological information, which prevents our giving a 
more scientific and satisfactory account of these animals. 
‘‘The evening of the 28th brought us to some very high 
hills for this country, composed entirely of sand, which had 
been in sight all day, exhibiting at a distance a luminous or 
whitish appearance; they are very extensive, and entirely 
destitute of vegetation. We encamped here, substituting 
buffaloe manure for fuel. Our lodging was very uncom- 
fortable, in consequence of being exposed to torrents of rain, 
which poured upon us incessantly till day. The next morning 
we started early, and killing a buffaloe for breakfast, pro- 
ceeded again on our journey. At about one o’clock found 
ourselves on the celebrated salt plain of the Arkansas. It 
was about one mile wide; its length we did not ascertain. Its 
appearance was very different from the idea I had formed 
from the several descriptions I had seen. This, however, 
might have been owing to the late heavy rains, that had 
covered the earth three inches deep with water, which we 
found to be a strong brine. Under the water was an apparent 
mixture of salt and sand; and in dry weather I have no doubt 
the appearance of salt would be much greater. So far as 
the eye can reach, on every side, the country here appears 


alive with buffaloe and other animals. 
4 
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About this time we saw five wild horses, being the first 
we had seen. They had the appearance, at a distance, of 
being fine large animals. Some difficulties now presented 
themselves, especially the scarcity of food for our horses, 
end timber for fire. 

‘*A continual and almost uninterrupted scene of prairie 
meets the view as we advance, bringing to mind the lines of 
Goldsmith, 

‘Or onward where Campania’s plain, forsaken, lies 

A weary waste extending to the skies. ”’ 

The immense number of animals, however, which roam un- 
aisturbed, and feed bountifully upon its fertility, gives some 
interest and variety to the scenery. The wolves sometimes 
attack the buffaloe; and wherever an attack is contemplated, 
a company of from ten to twenty divide into two parties, one 
of which separates a buffaloe from his herd, and pursues him, 
while the others head him. I counted twenty-one wolves one 
morning in a chase of this kind. 

‘“We still continue meandering the Arkansas, but travel 
very slowly in consequence of the still continued ill health 
of some of the party. Our horses here for the first time at- 
tempted to leave the encampment; and one strayed off which 
we never saw afterwards. 

‘‘The water of the river is here clear, although the cur- 
rent is much more rapid than where we first struck it. Its 
bed has gradually become narrower, and its channel conse- 
quently deeper. The grass in the low lands is still verdant, 
but in the high prairie it is so short that a rattlesnake, of 
which there are vast numbers here, may be seen at the distance 
of fifty yards; they inhabit holes in the ground. 


‘On the 15th, we discovered a lake, which had every 
appearance of being strongly impregnated with saltpetre. 
Our horses having become very weak from fatigue and the 
unfitness of their food, we encamped three days to recruit 
them and dress some skins for moccasins; during which time 
we killed three goats and some other game. 
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‘‘On the 21st we arrived at the forks of the river, and 
took the course of the left hand one. The cliffs became im- 
mensely high, and the aspect of the country is rugged, wild 
and dreary. On the evening of the 23d, we heard the report 
of a gun, which is the first indication of our being in the 
neighborhood of Indians. 

‘As yet we have encountered no difficulty for water, but 
have been destitute of bread or even salt for several weeks. 

*‘On the 26th we saw large flocks of mountain sheep, 
one of which I killed. It had long thick hair, its color was 
of a dirty blue, with a very fine fur next the skin; a black 
streak extended from its head to its tail, which is short, and 
of a lighter color than its body; its rump and hams were 
very similar to those of our domestic sheep. 

‘“We had now some cliffs to ascend, which presented 
difficulties almost unsurmountable, and we were laboriously 
engaged nearly two days in rolling away large rocks, before 
we attempted to get our horses up, and even then one fell 
and was bruised to death. At length we had the gratification 
of finding ourselves on the open plain; and two days’ travel 
brought us to the Canadian fork, whose rugged cliffs again 
threatened to interrupt our passage; which we finally effected 
with considerable difficulty. 

‘*Nov. 1st, we experienced a keen northwest wind, ac- 
companied with some snow. Having been now traveling 
about fifty days, our diet being altogether different from what 
we had been accustomed to; and unexpected hardships and 
obstacles occurring almost daily, our company is much dis- 
couraged; but the prospect of a near termination of our jour- 
ney excites hope and redoubled exertion, although our horses 
are so reduced that we only travel from eight to fifteen miles 
per day. We found game scarce near the mountains, and 
one night encamped without wood or water. On the 4th, 
and several subsequent days, found the country more level 
and pleasant—discovered abundance. of iron ore, and saw 
many wild horses. After several days’ descent towards Rock 
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river, on Monday the 12th we struck a trail, and found several 
other indications which induced us to believe that the in- 
habitants had here herded their cattle and sheep. Timber, 
consisting of pine and cottonwood, is more plentiful than we 
have found it for some time. 

‘‘On Tuesday morning the 13th, we had the satisfaction 
of meeting with a party of Spanish troops. Although the 
difference of our language would not admit of conversation, 
yet the circumstances attending their reception of us, fully 
convinced us of their hospitable disposition and friendly 
feelings. Being likewise in a strange country, and subject 
to their disposition, our wishes lent their aid to in- 
crease our confidence in their manifestations of kindness. The 
discipline of the officers was strict, and the subjection of the 
men appeared almost servile. We encamped with them that 
night, and the next day about 1 o’clock, arrived at the village 
of St. Michael, the conduct of whose inhabitants gave us 
grateful evidence of civility and welcome. Fortunately I here 
met with a Frenchman, whose language I imperfectly under- 
stood, and hired him to proceed with us to Santa Fe, in the 
capacity of an interpreter. We left here early in the morning. 
During the day passed another village named St. Baw, and 
the remains of an ancient fortification, supposed to have been 
constructed by the aboriginal Mexican Indians. The next day, 
after crossing a mountain country, we arrived at SANTA FE 
and were received with apparent pleasure and joy. It is 
situated in a valley of the mountains, on a branch of the Rio 
del Norte or North river, and some twenty miles from it. It 
is the seat of government of the province; is about two miles 
long and one mile wide, and compactly settled. The day after 
my arrival I accepted an invitation to visit the Governor, 
whom I found to be well informed and gentlemanly in man- 
ners; his demeanor was courteous and friendly. He asked 
many questions concerning my country, its people, their man- 
ner of living, etce.; expressed a desire that the Americans 
would keep up an intercourse with that country, and said 
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that if any of them wished to emigrate, it would give him 
pleasure to afford them every facility. The people are gen- 
erally swarthy, and live in a state of extreme indolence and 
ignorance. Their mechanical improvements are very limited, 
and they appear to know little of the benefit of industry, or 
the advantage of the arts. Corn, rice and wheat are their 
principal productions; they have very few garden vegetables, 
except the onion, which grows large and abundantly; the 
seeds are planted nearly a foot apart, and produce onions 
from four to six inches in diameter. Their atmosphere is 
remarkably dry, and rain is uncommon, except in the months 
of July and August. To remedy this inconvenience, they 
substitute, with tolerable advantage, the numerous streams 
which descend from the mountains, by daming them up, and 
conveying the water over their farms in ditches. Their do- 
mestie animals consist chiefly of sheep, goats, mules and asses. 
None but the wealthy have horses and hogs. Like the French, 
they live in villages; the rich keeping the poor in dependence 
and subjection. Laborers are hired for about three dollars 
per month; their general employment is that of herdsmen, and 
to guard their flocks from a nation of Indians called Navohoes, 
who sometimes murder the guards and drive away their 
mules and sheep. The circumstance of their farms being 
wholly unfenced, obliges them to keep their stock some dis- 
tance from home. The walls of their houses are 
two or three feet thick, built of sun-dried brick, and 
are uniformly one story high, having a flat roof made of clay, 
and the floors are made of the same material. They do not 
know the use of plank and have neither chairs nor tables 
although the rich have rough imitation of our settee, which 
answers the treble purpose of chair, table and bedstead. 
‘*My company concluded to remain at St. Michael, ex- 
cept Mr. M’Laughlin, and we left that village December 13, 
on our return home, in company with two other men who had 
arrived there a few days before, by a different route. At 
the time we started the snow was eighteen inches deep, but 
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the quantity diminished as we reached the high lands, which 
we thought an extraordinary circumstance. On the 17th day 
of our journey we arrived at the Arkansas, and thence shaped 
our course over the high land which separates the waters of 
that and the Caw rivers. Among the Caw Indians we were 
treated hospitably, purchased corn from them, and in forty- 
eight days from the time of our departure reached home, 
much to our satisfaction. We did not experience half the 
hardships anticipated, on our return. We had provisions in 
plenty, but Boreas was sometimes rude, whose unwelcome 
visits we could not avoid, and whose disagreeable effects our 
situation often precluded us from guarding against. We had, 
however, but one storm of snow or rain on our return, but 
were sometimes three or four days without a stick of timber. 
In such exigencies we again had recourse to buffaloe manure, 
which is a good substitute for fuel, and emits great heat. 


‘‘Having made arrangements to return, on the 22nd of 
May, 1822, I crossed the Arrow Rock ferry, and on the third 
day our company, consisting of 21 men, with three wagons, 
concentrated. No obstacle obstructed our progress until we 
arrived at the Arkansas, which river we crossed with some 
difficulty, and encamped on the south side. About midnight 
our horses were frightened by buffaloe, and all strayed—20 
were missing. Eight of us, after appointing a place of ren- 
dezvous, went in pursuit of them in different directions, and 
found eighteen. Two of the company discovered some In- 
dians, and being suspicious of their intentions, thought to 
avoid them by returning to camp; but they were overtaken, 
stripped, barbarously whipped, and robbed of their horses, 
guns and clothes. They came in about midnight, and the 
circumstance occasioned considerable alarm. We had a 
strong desire to punish the rascally Osages, who commit out- 
rages on those very citizens from whom they receive regular 
annuities. One other man was taken by the same party to 
their camp, and probably would have shared like treatment, 
had not the presence of Mr. Choteau restrained their savage 
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dispositions. He sent word to me that he had recovered the 
horses and guns which had been taken from our men, and 
requested me to come on the next morning and receive them. 
On our arrival at his camp we found it evacuated, but a short 
note written on bark instructed me to follow him up the 
Autawge river. This we declined, thinking that his precipi- 
tate retreat indicated some stratagem or treachery. These 
Indians should be more cautiously avoided and _ sstrictly 
guarded against than any others on the route. 


‘*Mr. Heath’s company on the some route joined us here. 
The hilarity and sociability of this gentleman often con- 
tributed to disperse the gloomy images which very naturally 
presented themselves on a journey of such adventure and un- 
certainty. .After six days of incessant fatigue in endeavoring 
to recover all our horses, we once more left our camp, and 
after traveling eight days up the Arkansas, struck a south- 
west course for the Spanish country. Our greatest difficulty 
was in the vicinity of Rock river, where we were under the 
necessity of taking our waggons up some high and rocky cliffs 
by hand. 

‘We arrived again at St. Michael in 22 days from the 
Arkansas. We saluted the inhabitants with 3 rounds from 
our rifles, with which they appeared much pleased. With 
pleasure I here state, that the utmost harmony existed among 
our company on the whole route, and acknowledge the cheer- 
fulness with which assistance was always rendered to each 
other. We separated at St. Michael for the purpose of trading 
more advantageously. Some of the company, among whom 
was Mr. Heath, remained there, and others I did not see again 
until my return. On our return we took a different course 
from that pursued on our way out, which considerably short- 
ened the route, and arrived at Fort Osage in 48 days. 

‘‘Those who visit the country for the purpose of vending 
merchandise will do well to take goods of excellent quality 
and unfaded colors. An idea prevails among the people there, 
which is certainly a very just one, that the goods hitherto 
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imported into their country, were the remains of old stock, 
and sometimes damaged. A very great advance is obtained 
on goods, and the trade is very profitable; money and mules 
are plentiful, and they do not hesitate to pay the price de- 
manded for an article if it suits their purpose, or their fancy. 
The administration of their government, although its form is 
changed, is still very arbitrary, and the influence which mon- 
archy had on the minds and manners of the peole still remains, 
which is displayed by the servility of the lower orders to the 
wealthy. 

‘*An excellent road may be made from Fort Osage to 
Santa Fe. Few places would require much labor to make 
them passable; and a road might be laid out as not to run 
more than thirty miles over the mountains.”’ (14) 

‘*WILLIAM BECKNELL.”’ 


JOURNAL OF EXPEDITION FROM SANTA CRUZ TO THE 
GREEN RIVER BY CAPT. THOMAS BECKNELL. 


On the 5th of November last, I left Santa Cruz, with a 
party of nine men , employed in my service, with a view of 
trapping on the Green river, several hundred miles from 
Santa Fe. 

In the course of my route towards the point of destination, 
I passed through the gap in a mountain, which was so narrow 
as to greatly resemble a gate-way. This mountain, which had 
the appearance of an artificial mound, was about three or 
four hundred feet high, and not more than ten feet in breadth 
at the base. The country here is poor, and only timbered with 
pine and cedar. I met, in this vicinity, several parties of 
Indians, who were poor and inoffensive. It was, however, 
reported that some of the Indians who spent some time with 
us afterwards committed murders upon the persons 
of some of the engages of Mr. Provost of St. Louis. and robbed 
the remainder. We suffered every misery incident to such 
an enterprise in the winter season, such as hunger and cold— 





(14) Missouri Intelligencer, April 22, 1823. 
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but were exempted from robbery. The flesh of a very lean 
horse, which we were constrained to break our fast with, was, 
at this time, pronounced excellent. But when his bones were 
afterwards served up, as a matter of necessity, they were 
not as well relished, but had nearly proved fatal to the whole 
party. We found to our cost, that our stomachs, although 
tolerably commodiously disposed, were not equal to the task 
of digesting bones. You can readily imagine, that we were 
in that deplorable condition where it would be justifiable to 
adopt the philosophy of the ancient Romans, and give odds 
to die. But such is not the practice of Missourians. Although 
we were forty days from settlements, the snow three or four 
feet deep, and our small stock of horses, our principal reliance 
for effecting a retreat, considered sacred, so that to have 
eaten them would have been like dining upon our own feet, 
we still contrived to supply our tables, if not with the dain- 
ties of life, with food of the most substantial kind. For in- 
stance, we subsisted two days on soup made of a raw hide 
reserved for soaling our moccasins; on the following morning 
the remains were dished up into a hash. The young men em- 
ployed by me had seen better days, and had never before 
been supperless to bed, nor missed a wholesome and substantial 
meal at the regular family hour, except one, who was with 
me when I opened the road to Santa Fe. When afterwards 
we were enabled to procure indifferent bear meat, we de- 
voured it in that style of eagerness, which, on a review of our 
operations at this time, very forcibly reminds us of the table 
urbanity of a prairie wolf. 

While at our winter camp we hunted when we could, 
and the remainder of the time attempted to sleep, so as to 
dream of the abundance of our own tables at home, and the 
dark rich tenants of our smoke-houses. 

In the vicinity of our encampment, I discovered old dig- 
gings, and the remains of furnaces. There are also in the 
neighborhood the remains of many small stone houses, some 
of which have one story beneath the surface of the earth. 
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There is likewise an abundance of broken pottery here, well 
baked and neatly painted. This was probably the site of a 
town where the ancient Mexican Indians resided, as the Span- 
iards, who seldom visit this part of the country, can give no 
account of it. 

On our way back to the settlement, we halted at the en- 
campment of a band of Indians, who shocked our feelings not 
a little by the disposition they were about to make of an 
infirm (and no longer useful) squaw. When the principal 
part of the band had left their camp, two of the remaining 
proceeded to lay the sick woman upon her face, by the side 
of some of her effects. They then covered her with a funeral 
pile of pine wood, to which they set fire, and thus made a 
Hindoo sacrifice of the patient old matron. 

As the depth of the snow, and the intense cold of the 
season rendered trapping almost impracticable, we succeeded, 
on a third attempt, in making good our retreat from this in- 
hospitable wilderness, and reached a Spanish village on the 
fifth of April, after an absence of five months. 

It was reported in the Spanish settlements, by a man 
who had been employed by George Armstrong, of Franklin, 
who accompanied me to Santa Fe, that he had been murdered 
by the Indians; but I have good reason to believe, and I most 
sincerely hope, this may be only an idle fabrication. 

The trade to this province has been greatly injured by 
the reduction of prices—white domestics are only fifty cents 
per yard. An export duty of three per cent. is collected on 
all specie brought out of the province ix this direction. Al- 
though my essays have been unfortunate speculations, I am 
disposed to make another experiment. 

I traveled from the Spanish village of Taos, to Fort 
Osage, on the Missouri, ‘in thirty-four days. I had supplied 
myself with provisions for the journey, consisting of meaty 
beans and peas. By the route which I traveled on my return, 1 
avoided the so much dreaded sand hills, where adventurers have 
frequently been forced to drink the blood of their mules to 
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allay their thirst. Mr. Bailey Hardeman, of this county, was 
to have set out on his return, accompanied by a large party, 
on the first of the present month. 

I cannot better conclude than by annexing this remark, 
that the toils endured, and the privations suffered in these 
enterprises, very naturally give a tone and relish to the re- 
pose and plenty found at the civilized fire side. (15) 


WM BECKNELL. 





(15) Missouri Intelligencer, June 25, 1825. 
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PECULIARITIES OF LIFE IN DANIEL BOONE’S MIS- 
SOURI SETTLEMENT. 


(Fifth Paper.) 
By Will S. Bryan. 


One of the picturesque characters whose eccentricities 
gave color to the Boone settlement was James Davis, the man 
who was indicted by the first grand jury that assembled in 
Louisiana Territory under American auspices for the killing of 
William Hayes. This killing was the result of one of those 
unfortunate ‘‘shooting scrapes’’ common to all our frontier 
communities, and as it possessed none of the elements of mur- 
der, Davis was acquitted by the jury that tried him. 

This unique individual was a relative and companion of 
Daniel Boone, and a hunter and trapper by profession. He 
was as rough and courageous as any of his class, but owed his 
principal distinction to an adventure which he had with the 
Otoe Indians, in the western part of Missouri, during the win- 
ter of 1813. The Otoes were the most civilized as well as the 
most sanguinary and cruel of all the tribes west of the Missis- 
sippi river. They lived in substantial log houses, with roofs 
of dirt and sod, and were so fierce and warlike that no satis- 
factory treaty was ever made with them until the latter part of 
1825. Davis had been a frequent companion of Boone in their 
long tramps to the west and southwest, where they went in 
quest of game or to procure salt; for the settlement had to be 
supplied with that essential condiment from the ‘‘licks’’ in 
what is now Howard County. Such a journey was full of dan- 
ger, and was rarely undertaken alone except by the boldest 
spirits. 

As the seasons rolled by Boone began to grow feeble and 
became less inclined to incur the fatigues of the winter hunts. 
Moreover, his official duties occupied much of his time, while 
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the domestic enjoyments which he- found in the association of 
his children and grandchildren made him all the more disposed 
to give up wandering and remain at home. Accordingly, 
Davis went alone on the customary hunts, and spent long 
months of each winter in the western forests. 

On one of these occasions he was captured by a party of 
Otoes, who stripped him of everything he possessed, taking 
away not only his gun and ammunition, but his clothing as 
well. They expected him to perish in the cold, and took this 
method of applying the torture. But as if in mockery of his 
helplessness, and to make him feel the horrors of his situation 
all the more keenly, they gave him an old British musket con- 
taining a single charge, and bade him depart. The musket, 
more humane than its savage owners, saved his life. He 
traveled through the snow barefooted and naked most of the 
first day, but toward evening ,while looking for a shelving 
place in a ledge of rocks where he might pass the night, he 
came upon a hibernating bear. This was his opportunity; but 
it required a steady nerve and a sure aim, both of which the 
old hunter possessed in a famous degree. A flash in the pan, 
or a missent bullet, might cost him his life; but it is not prob- 
able that either of these sentimental possibilities entered into 
the calculations of the unimaginative mind of old Jim Davis. 
Crawling up until the muzzle of the gun almost touched the 
head of the torpid bear, he fired a bullet into its brain, and 
with a tremor the animal lay dead at his feet. He then con- 
trived by means of his gun flint to remove the hide, which he 
drew on over his own body, inserting his legs and arms where 
the legs of the bear had been, and drawing the head well up 
over his own head and face. The skin made a complete and 
delightfully comfortable suit of clothing, and Davis felt that he 
was himself again. He slept that night by the side of the 
beast, whose skin he had appropriated, and set out at daylight 
on his long journey to the settlement, taking with him enough 
of the meat to last him through. He had more than a hundred 
miles of wilderness and snow to traverse, and no implements 
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with which he could make a fire, but his fur suit kept him 
warm, and raw bear meat was better than none. He made the 
journey in three days, arriving at the house of Jonathan 
Bryan, in the Boone settlement, late in the evening of the 
third day. The latch-string, as usual, hung on the outside, 
and as Davis grasped it and pushed the «door open he was ob- 
served by an old Scotch schoolmaster, who was sitting alone 
by the fire in one of the rooms. It was a moonlight night, and 
he could plainly see the rough outlines of a figure, which his 
excited imagination transformed into an evil shape—for the 
people of that day were more superstitious than they are now. 
The schoolmaster yelled and fied into the hall, shouting that the 
devil had come. Here he encountered Jonathan Bryan, who, 
recognizing Davis in his strange garb, soon quieted the ap- 
prehensions of the Scotchman. The bear skin had become so 
dr y and hard that it required considerable effort to restore the 
old hunter to human shape; and his remarkable adventure 
made him ever afterward famous in that locality. 

There were no regular schools in the Boone settlement un- 
til after the close of the Indian war, which lasted until 1816; 
but the planters made laudable efforts to educate their chil- 
dren, by employing, for a brief season each winter, some travel- 
ing schoolmaster, who usually applied to himself the disting- 
uishing title of ‘‘professor.’’ It was one of this class who was 
so grievously frightened by the old hunter on his first appear- 
ance in his bear-skin suit. The school house was a log cabin, 
centrally located, and furnished with split log seats and 
puncheon writing desks. To this ‘‘academy”’’ the youth of 
the community came, to study a little and play a great deal 
more, while the ‘‘professor’’ amused himself by reading some 
ancient book, or slept off the effects of a too intimate associa- 
tion with the fiery product of a neighboring still-house. The 
celerity with which these mountebanks claimed to be able to 
impart a classical education was remarkable. A few months 
were sufficient to master all the intricacies of the English 
language, while Latin, Greek and Hebrew were a mere holiday 
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diversion. Some of them added the profession of the clergy 
to that of pedagogy, and piously asked a blessing over their 
whiskey punches, while they quoted Hebrew in the most aston- 
ishing manner in support of their peculiar dogmas and to the 
profound admiration of the wondering pioneers. 

A traveler of some distinction, who sojourned in the Boone 
settlement for several years at the beginning of the past cen- 
tury, left some interesting descriptions of the people and their 
customs. Referring to the male pioneer and head of the 
house, he said: 


‘**You find that he has vices and barbarisms peculiar to his 
situation. His manners are rough. He wears, it may be, a 
long beard. He has great quantities of bear or deer skins 
wrought into his household establishment, his furniture and his 
dress. He carries a knife, or a dirk, in his bosom, and when 
in the woods has a rifle on his back and a pack of dogs at his 
heels; but remember that his rifle and his dogs are among his 
chief means of support and profit. Remember that all his 
first days here were spent in dread of savages. Remember 
that he still encounters them, still meets bears and panthers. 
Enter his door and tell him you are benighted, and wish the 
shelter of his cabin for the night. The welcome is, indeed, 
seemingly ungracious; ‘I reckon you can stay,’ or, ‘I suppose 
we must let you stay.’ But this apparent ungraciousness is 
the harbinger of every kindness that he can bestow, and every 
eumfort that his cabin affords. Good coffee, corn bread and 
butter, venison, pork, wild and tame fowls, are set before you. 
His wife timid, silent reserved but constantly attentive to 
your comfort does not sit at the table with you, but like the 
wives of the patriarchs, stands and attends on you. You 
are shown the best bed that the house can afford. When this 
kind of hospitality has been extended to you as long as you 
choose to stay, and when you depart and speak about your bill, 
you are most commonly told, with some slight mark of resent- 
ment, that they do not keep tavern. Even the flaxen-haired 
urchins will run away from your money.’’ 
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Of hard cash, or cash of any kind, for that matter, there 
was but little; and indeed it was not needed, except in making 
payments to the government for public lands. Stores and 
shops were to be found no nearer than St. Louis, and there was 
nothing to buy or sell. Commerce had not yet made its busy 
way into this western Arcadia. Furs and peltries constituted 
the principal output of the settlement, and these were ex- 
changed in St. Louis or New Orleans for the silver that was 
essential to the securing of land titles. Spanish silver dollars 
constituted the only currency that found its way into the set- 
tlement, and for convenience in making change these were cut 
into pieces of four and eight to the dollar and passed for quar- 
ters and ‘‘bits,’’ the latter representating 12 1-2 cents. ‘‘Two 
bits,’’ ‘‘four bits,’’ and ‘‘six bits’’ are still common expressions 
in the older settled regions of Missouri, where their meaning 
is well understood; but they would scarcely be intelligible in 
other parts of the country. 

There was no lack of children in the Boone settlement. The 
usual average was ten or twelve to each family, but occasional- 
ly the number was expanded to eighteen or twenty, all healthy, 
hearty, active little fellows. Ten children were reared in the 
Bryan house, of whom four lived to be upwards of ninety years 
cf age, and one, my father, reached the extraordinary age of 
nineiy-seven. The latter, having been burn in 1799 and living 
until 1896 enjoyed a span of life that covered nearly the whole 
century. From this ancient patriarch most of these recollec- 
tions were obtained. The air, the country, and the mode of 
living seemed conducive to long life. Most of these large fami- 
lies were reared in single log cabins. Where they slept, or 
how they lived, were questions which they answered to their 
own satisfaction. They spent much of the time out of doors, 
the cabin being used only as a place of shelter in bad weather. 
It was ‘‘camp life’’ reduced to daily experience. 

Domestic furniture was necessarily of the roughest de- 
scription, and always of home manufacture. A four-posted 
sassafras bedstead was regarded with admiration. Earthen- 
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ware cups, saucers and plates were unknown, and knives and 
forks did not exist until after the first quarter of the century 
had passed. Plates were made of pewter and kept bright by 
daily scourings. A housekeeper’s neatness was estimated by 
the shining qualities of her pewter plates, which were generally 
displayed, in a spirit of ostentation, in prominent places about 
the cabin. Hunting knives and fingers supplied the lack of 
knives and forks. Dignified officials, who often visited Boone, 
descended to first principles, and ate with their fingers like the 
rest. A brass kettle was an evidence of wealth, as well as a 
source of envy. The people ate very little boiled food, pre- 
ferring it to be roasted or baked. Women walked thirty 
miles, and carried their babies, to see and hear the first piano 
that came into the Boone settlement; and one of them declared 
that ‘‘The Campbells are Coming’’ was the ‘‘divinest music 
the Lord ever heard.’’ 


Boone’s discovery of the salt springs in Howard county, 
early in the century, supplied a prime necessity; for salt was 
about the only article of food that the settlers did not possess 
in abundance. The discovery was made during one of his an- 
nual hunts, and in 1807 his sons, in conjunction with several 
other parties, began the manufacture of salt there. For a 
number of years the Boone’s Lick salt works supplied all the 
settlements north of the Missouri river. They also led to the 
opening of the Boone’s Lick Road, which for more than half a 
century remained the great thoroughfare to the West. Over 
this road traveled all the pioneers of Kansas and Nebraska, as 
well as those who located in the less distant regions of west- 
ern Missouri. The Boone’s Lick road achieved a national 
reputation, and was well known even to the first German im- 
migrants who came from across the sea. 

Lorg after Boone had discontinued hunting and trapping 
as a regular occupation, the old habit lingered with him. He 
could not entirely put away his love for the gun and the forest. 
Twice a year, therefore, he made an excursion to some remote 
hunting ground, accompanied by a negro man, who attended to 
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the camp, skinned the game and looked after the wants of his 
aged master. On such an occasion, while camping in the 
Osage river country, he was taken seriously ill, and lay for 
several weeks in a dangerous condition. The weather was 
stormy and disagreeable, which had a depressing effect both on 
Boone and his servant. At length, the weather having mod- 
erated, and the old pioneer feeling somewhat better, he made 
his way, with the assistance of his companion, to the top of a 
near-by eminence, where he marked out the dimensions of a 
grave . Here he directed that in case of his death his body 
should be buried. The most minute instructions for the prepa- 
ration and interment of the body were given, just as he would 
have arranged for the funeral of a friend. Posts were to be 
placed at the head and foot of the grave, and the surface of 
the ground covered with poles to prevent the depredations of 
wild beasts. Trees surrounding the spot were to be marked 
as a guide to his friends or relatives who might desire to find 
his last resting place, and there he was to be permitted to sleep 
in peace, in the midst of the forest that he loved. It was a 
highly poetic idea of sepulture, whose consummation was pre-_ 
vented by the trend of future events. 


W.S. BRYAN. 








COL. ROBERT T. VAN HORN, 


An address, delivered before the Greenwood Club of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on the Life and Public Service of Colonel Rob- 
ert Thompson Van Horn, March 10, 1905, by J. M. Greenwood. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My apology for presenting a sketch of the life, the public 
service and the private virtues of Colonel Robert Thompson 
Van Horn, while he is still living among us, enjoying excellent 
health, and contemplating the weightiest problems that ever 
oceupied the thoughts of man, is that we may the more fully 
appreciate a type of manhood that made it possible for the 
people of this country to enjoy in the fullest measure the 
richness of this life which is their inheritance. In the writer’s 
opinion, it is poor consolation to bestow all the praise on a 
benefactor of his race, after he has passed to that realm where 
praise and blame fall alike unheeded. It is, therefore, my 
pleasant duty this evening to sketch a picture of a life not 
yet ended, and to give tone and color to it, of one who, for 
more than forty years, stood as the embodiment of that kind 
of energy which has made the name of Kansas City a syno- 
nym for enterprise intelligently and honestly directed, in all 
sections of the United States. 

Already you ask, what of the man? How was he trained? 
What subtle influence of home life wrought a character that 
grew from childhood to manhood, from manhood to honored 
age, and now is revered by all who ever knew him in public 
or private life. In what school did he study and equip him- 
self for the manifold duties that devolved upon him, and 
marked him as the moving spirit among a coterie of men of 
remarkable practical sagacity, in knowing how to seize upon 
opportunities that would command and hold the avenues of 
ecommerce from the Lakes to Galveston, and to determine in 
advance what should be the gateway between the Mississippi 
Valley and the Pacific? In brief, the idea of ‘‘about facing”’ 
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the American people from the rising to the setting sun. Here 
again, did the circumstances make the man, or did he mould 
and control the forces that lay dormant when he came upon 
the scene of action? To all of these inquiries, the sequel will 
show that one living here saw far in advance, how manifest 
destiny would move resistlessly westward. 


Ancestry and Early Life. 


Robert Thompson Van Horn was born in East Mahoning, 
Indiana County, Pennsylvania, May 19, 1824. His ancestors 
were from Holland and came to this country more than two 
hundred and sixty years ago, and settled at New Amsterdam, 
in 1645. One of the descendants settled at Communipaw in 
New Jersey, in 1711, and from this branch of the family, the 
subject of this sketch is descended. His greatgrandfather, 
Henry Van Horn, was a captain of a company of Pennsylvania 
troops in the Revolutionary Army, and died in the service, 
while his son, Isaiah, served in the same company to the end 
of the war. Isaiah had a son, Henry Van Horn, who was a 
soldier in the War of 1812, and his wife was Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, who, when a child, came with her parents from Ireland 
to America. 

Their son, Robert Thompson Van Horn, was reared on 
the paternal farm. His first work on the farm as a small boy, 
consisted in picking up stones in the meadow and putting 
them into piles, or heaping them in fence corners, cutting and 
piling brush, pulling weeds in the garden, raking hay, feeding 
chickens, churning, turning a grindstone, and going to mill 
on horseback. In the winter time, he went to the subscription 
school, studying spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic, but 
not grammar, because it was not then taught in the schools 
of that section of Pennsylvania. 

At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to learn the print- 
ing business in the office of the Indiana, Pennsylvania, Reg- 
ister, where he worked for four years. From 1843 to 1855, he 
worked as a journeyman printer in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio and Indiana—much of the time varying his occupation 
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by boating for a time on the Erie Canal, teaching school occa- 
sionally during the winter months, sometimes publishing and 
editing a newspaper, and two seasons he was engaged in 
steamboating on the Ohio, Wabash and Mississippi, as he 
found employment. For a time he also acted as clerk on a 
river steamer, and when he came to Kansas City, he was 
called ‘‘Captain,’’ which title he bore till the Civil War. 
During this storm and stress period of his life, he studied 
law in the office of Hon. T. A. Plants, Meigs County, Ohio, 
with whom he was engaged in the practice of law for a short 
time. Twenty years later, they were both members of Con- 
gress together. 

During his residence in Meigs County, he married Miss 
Adela H. Cooley, fifty-seven years ago, at Pomeroy, Ohio. At 
the time of their marriage, he was the editor and proprietor 
of a newspaper published there. 

To give a proper setting to all these varied experiences 
through which he passed, it is necessary to pause a moment, 
and to glance at the preparation he had received educationally 
to play the part in life in which he was destined to become 
a most conspicuous actor. A sentence or two will suffice. A 
friend visiting the Colonel and Mrs. Van Horn at their pleas- 
ant country home only a few years ago, complimented the 
Colonel on his wide and scholarly reading and the firm grasp he 
had on scientific and philosophic subjects, and his comprehen- 
sive knowledge of public men and national affairs. Without 
replying, he went to a library shelf and brought back three 
small books,—a United States Spelling Book, Introduction to 
the English Reader, and an Old Arithmetic,—‘‘The Western 
Caleulator,’’ published in 1819, written by J. Stockton: 
‘These,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘were the sources of my informa- 
tion. I studied them in the winter when the weather was 
too bad to work out doors.’’ His ethical training consisted 
chiefly in the Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterian Church, 
of which his grandfather, father, and a brother were elders: 
A mother’s influence had no little to do in shaping the active 
virtues of his life as one reads between the lines. 
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Looking at Kansas City and a Surprise. 

How well his contact with different types of men with 
whom he had mingled, had prepared him as a torch-bearer, for 
the forefront of this western procession, is not now a question 
of speculation, but one of deeds accomplished. By accident, 
in the summer of 1855, being temporarily in St. Louis, he met 
a gentleman from Kansas City who was on the lookout for 
a printer to take charge of a small weekly paper, ‘‘The En- 
terprise,’’ that had been launched in Kansas City a few months 
before and was then on the point of suspension. ‘‘The Enter- 
prise’? was owned by an association of citizens who hired an 
editor and printers to publish it. So, taking a river steamer, 
he arrived in Kansas City July 31, 1855. The town was then 
a mere straggling village. He came to look over the situation. 
Being cordially greeted by the citizens, he was delighted with 
their hospitality. After talking the matter over, and listening 
to the glowing reports the citizens gave of the country and 
its possibilities, he caught somewhat of their spirit and agreed 
to purchase ‘‘The Enterprise’’ for $500, by paying $250 cash 
on the first of October, and giving them a note for $250, due 
twelve months later. He returned immediately to Ohio to get. 
ready to move to Kansas City. Sure enough, on the first day 
of October, he was here with Mrs. Van Horn and their three 
little children. He came in compliance with the conditions 
of the verbal contract made in the summer. He called at 
once at the business place of Jesse Riddlebarger, one of the 
gentlemen who had been authorized to sell the paper, and ke 
informed Mr. Riddlebarger that he was ready to take posses- 
sion of the office. I quote Mr. Van Horn’s own words con 
ecrning this meeting and the transfer of the paper: ‘‘He 
seemed surprised and frankly told me that he was very glad 
to see me, as he had not expected to do so, and was waiting 
till that day simply to keep his own word. To my inquiry 
why he was so surprised, he said that everybody had said 
that he was a fool for taking the word of an utter stranger 
aud keeping others from buying. But as he had never said 
anything about it before, he was mighty glad I had come to 
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take it. He gave me a receipt for the first payment, took my 
note for the other, and walking back with me a block from 
Delaware to Main street on the Levee, put me in possession 
cf the office and paper. But at the end of the year came my 
surprise. On my calling to pay the note when due, it was 
handed to me receipted—‘by valueable service’—and so it 
was that the actual price paid was $250.’’ 


Beginning in Kaasas City. 

Kansas City was then a village of 457 persons, and the 
next summer, according to an item in the Journal, the total 
population was 478. At this date there was very little of the 
town above the Levee. The business part was along the Levee, 
and the stores were brick and frame, none over two stories 
bigh. There was no formal society. Everybody kept open 
house and all were neighborly. There was not a carriage in 
town, and only one hack. No cards of invitation were issued 
then, but—‘‘we want you and your family to come over this 
evening,’’ was the usual form. There was not a graded street 
south of the river bluff—just a country road from the steam- 
boat landing to Westport. 

‘‘The Enterprise,’’ on its first anniversary, was changed 
to ‘‘The Kansas City Journal.’’ It was a four-page, six- 
column weekly, and developed into a daily paper in June, 
1858. The office was in the second floor of a building at the 
corner of Main street and the Levee. Within the four walls 
of this one room, the editor and proprietor wrote the edito- 
rials, setting up the type, secured and made contracts for ad- 
vertising, and worked the hand press in doing the job work 
and running off the paper. Thus his experience of four years 
in a Pennsylvania printing office, was the best school possible 
for the work he was now engaged in. 

In 1855-56, Colonel and Mrs. Van Horn lived in the second 
story of a brick building at the corner of Walnut street and 
the Levee, over John Bauerlein’s store. After this they 
moved into a log house on the hill at the corner of Third and 
Delaware. This new home had one room and a ‘“‘lean to’’ 
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for a kitchen. In 1857, a new addition to the town was laid 
out between Main street and Grand avenue, bounded on the 
north by Eleventh street and on the south by Twelfth street. 
On the east side of Walnut street, between Eleventh and 
Twelfth, a lot fifty feet wide was bought, and a small brick 
nouse erected on it, and this remained their home for thirty 
years. In 1856, the year after Colonel Van Horn came to 
Kansas City, an association was organized under the name 
and title of the Kansas City Association for Public Improve- 
ment, and of which he was an original member. and this or- 
ganization later became the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Kansas City Journal as a Mine of Information. 


The writer spent three days in the library room of the 
Kansas City Journal, in looking carefully through the old 
files of the early editions, in order to form an opinion of the 
editor’s range of vision and his grasp on local and national 
issues prior to 1861. The early history of Kansas City and 
this western country is there, and from this mine of historical 
information, the full history of Kansas City will yet be 
written. An extract or two in this connection will give a 
better picture of the condition of affairs and the thoughts of 
the editor than any words of mine can express. 


Editorial Announcement on Tuesday, June 15, 1858, Vol. 1, 
No. 1. 


‘‘Kansas City Western Journal of Commerce is before 
the public this morning, and we ask a comparison between it 
and any other daily journal in the West. Look at its clean, 
neat face, its ample columns filled with ‘live business’ adver- 
tisements sparkling with news, local intelligence and general 
reading. We say it is the largest, neatest, best got up, and 
most readable daily journal that has seen the light in the 
valley of the Missouri. Look at its plan, the original matter, 
markets, port lists, etc., and then imagine how long it would 
take you to get up such a paper and see how you would like 
to do it for fifteen cents a week. It is said that printers live 
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on air, and we think these figures come pretty nearly to that 
description of rations.’’ 

‘*When solicited to start a daily, we told our citizens that 
it would require a heavy outlay, constant labor and toil, to pub- 
list a good one, and we had no idea of hazarding our reputa- 
tion as newspaper men by running out any other. We have 
redeemed our promise, now we call upon the solid men, the 
bone and the sinew of this young metropolis, to redeem theirs. 
Every morning .we will send you the news embracing ‘The 
very age and body of the times,’ that you may sip your Java 
over the night toil of the poor typo, while you are in the arms 
of Morpheus or of your wives, is straining his eyes and 
keeping midnight vigils for your amusement and edification. 
Printers, like the dews of Heaven, are casting over the earth 
their beneficent influences when the world is asleep—and a 
cheerful morning salutation from every one is all they ask 
in between, and we know the generosity of Kansas City will 
not deny it to them in this instance.”’ 

Two days later a short editorial entitled, ‘‘How Is This?”’’ 
speaks for itself: 

**Since we commenced publishing a daily newspaper, and 
began to look around us with more circumspection for locals, 
city news, etc., we find that a great reformation has taken 
place; nobody fighting, no runaway horses, no circus, no 
theater no dance on the boats, Officer Barnes arrests no one, 
no accidents, or fighting of any description. 


‘“We say, again, how is this? Must we let our own 
horses run away, or get into a row ourselves, in order to make 
a spicy local for those who find nothing interesting in the 
Journal?’’ 

Through the columns of the Journal, the mind of the 
editor is everywhere manifest in the editorials written and 
they are almost as applicable today to the needs of Kansas 
City as they were then. Not only was the ‘‘Overland Trade’’ 
with the Southwest and westward to the Pacific to be ex- 
tended with the ultimate object of reaching China, Japan and 
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India, but the trade of the western coast of South America 
and Mexico must be secured to make a great city. Editorial 
after editorial urged the establishment of manufactories for 
making furniture, argicultural implements, wagons and car- 
riages, and a paper mill, too, was greatly needed. The hills 
must be cut down the streets graded; committees should be 
organized to devise ways and means for establishing good 
roads throughout the country leading out from Kansas City, 
so that the farmers could bring their products to market or 
for shipment; churches and school houses must be built, fire 
engines secured and hook and ladder companies formed. A Ger- 
man newspaper should be established, and a ‘‘thonsand other 
things,’’ so the editorials ran, and the citizens as one man, 
were entreated to ‘‘put their shoulders to the wheel to help 
to build up the commercial center of mountain and prairie 
commerce.’’ Every editorial was optimistic, encouraging and 
stimulating, and entirely free from sarcasm and bitterness. 


Gathering News. 


On August 17, 1858, the following message was flashed 
through the ocean from Valencia, Ireland, to Trinity Bay, 
New Foundland: ‘‘Europe and America are united by tele- 
graph. Glory be to God in the highest; on earth peace and 
good will toward men.’’ It took three days for this message 
to reach Kansas City and be published. In commemoration 
of this great event through the untiring energy of Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field, the Journal of August 19, has the following in very 
large headlines: 

Magnetic Telegraph to Boonville and by Express to 
Kansas City. 

What is before us? We must meet it. News from London 
in three days. The Great Event Completed. 

One week later, the Journal announced the arrival of 
nine men, all miners, from the New Eldorado, with gold dust 
from Kansas Territory, found in the Pike’s Peak mines. For 
deluding the people through the columns of the Journal in 
regard to the gold news, at Leavenworth and St. Joseph, 
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there was strong talk of coming to Kansas City to lynch the 
editor on account of his brazen audacity. 

Kansas City now had 375 real estate owners within her 
corporate limits, and one of the local needs was a bank and 
a new charter for the rapidly increasing expansion of the 
town. A bank was soon organized, and on December 30, 1858, 
the New Charter, which had been framed, was adopted by 
a vote of 85 for and 58 against. 


Railroad Agitation. 


To understand and to interpret public sentiment correctly 
in the United States since the close of the Revolution, one 
must bear in mind that two different sets of ideas, facing in 
opposite directions, have been and still are in active operation, 
on account chiefly of inherited tendencies and geographical 
influences. One class of citizens inhabiting the Atlantic sea- 
board, have kept their eyes steadfastly fixed across the At- 
lantie as the real objective point and in connection therewith, 
they believe that this country would achieve its highest order 
of development commercially, politically, and socially by the 
closest possible relations with the leading nations of western 
Europe. On the outer rim of this civilization, another set 
of ideas have colored the thoughts and feelings of a much 
larger class whose faces have been turned westward, and who 
depended almost wholly on their own individuality to achieve 
renown by developing of their country through to the 
Pacific, and then by cultivating commercial relations with 
the nations bordering on both sides of the Pacific. When the 
migration from the eastern portion of our country reached 
Missouri, it paused for a series of years, except as the more 
adventurous hunters, trappers and explorers pushed far be- 
yond the most distant outskirts of civilization. But at this 
period the man of all others who did more from 1833 to 1843 
to bring prominently before the American people, the possi- 
bilities of the Great West, was Senator Lewis F. Linn of 
Missouri. In reply to Senator Duffie of South Carolina on the 
Oregon Bill, he used the following language: ‘‘Sir, I confess 
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that this wealth of the surface, and the still vaster treasures that 
lie beneath, unmined, but not unknown, have awakened in 
men, and to me seem to justify, the expectations of which the 
Senator considers so visionary. Over such a region, the pass- 
age from the richest valley in the world—that of the Missis- 
sippi—to a new and wide commercial empire, that must pres- 
ently start up on the Pacific, I can not think that railroads 
and canals are mere day dreams.”’ 

What was anticipated by Senator Linn just before his 
death was more than six years later taken up and advocated 
by Senator Benton. In the Senate of the United States, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1849, he spoke as follows: 


‘‘Mr. President, the bill which I propose to introduce 
provides for the location and construction of a national central 
highway from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean. The 
idea of a communication across our part of North America 
is no new idea. It has belonged to every power that has ever 
been dominant over this part of the continent. In the year 
1680, La Salle took leave of his friends at Montreal to go 
upon his discoveries west, the last word he uttered in parting 
from them was China—La Chine—and the spot has retained 
the name ever since. 


‘*When the Spaniards were afterwards masters of Loui- 
siana, the Baron de Carondelet, Governor General of that 
province, with the approbation and sanction of Charles IV., 
undertook this great project—the discovery of a practical 
route across the country by way of the Missouri river. He 
employed an enterprising man (Don Jacques Clamorgan), to 
undertake the discovery—a great reward in land being of- 
fered to Clamorgan, and a gratuity of three thousand dollars 
was promised to the first man who should see the Pacific 
ocean. It miscarried, although a hundred men set out upon 
the expedition. 

‘‘The British, owning large possessions in North America, 
having in vain endeavored to find a northwest passage to 
Asia, turned their eyes inland in the hope of finding some 
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route across the continent, and Mr. Alexander McKenzie, who 
was afterwards knighted for the energy and faithfulness with 
which he conducted an enterprise for that purpose, was the 
successful undertaker. He traversed the continent over that 
portion of it belonging to Great Britain lying in high latitudes, 
reached the sea, but pointed to the Columbia river as the 
only desirable route on the other side of the mountains; and 
that was the cause of all the long efforts made by the British 
Government, first to make the Columbia a boundary between 
us open to the navigation of each, and afterwards to obtain 
its free navigation. An inland commercial route across the 
ecntinent was what she wanted. 


‘*When we acquired Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson revived this 
idea of establishing an inland communication between the 
two sides of the continent, and for that purpose the vwell- 
known expedition of Lewis and Clark was sent out by him. 
Practical utility in the business uf life, as well as a science, 
was his object. To find a route to answer the purposes of a 
commercial communication, as well as enlarging the bounda- 
ries of geographical science, was the object; and so the in- 
structions declared. That expedition was suceessful in finding 
a communication; Mr. Jefferson did not remain in power to 


carry out the practical design; and no President since his day 
has taken it up. 


‘‘About thirty years ago, I turned my attention to this 
subject, and conceived a plan for the establishment of a route 
extending up the Missouri river, and down the Columbia. 
I followed the idea of Mr. Jefferson, La Salle, and others, 
and I have endeavored to revive the attention to their plans. 
The steam car was unknown, and California was not ours; 
but I believe that Asiatic commerce might be brought into 
the valley of the Mississippi on that line, and wrote essays 
to support that idea. The scope of these essays was to show 
that Asiatic commerce had been the pursuit of all western 
nations, from the time of the Phoenicians down to the present 
duy—a space of three thousand years; that during all this 
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time this commerce had been shifting its channel and that 
wealth and power had followed it, and disappeared upon 
its loss; that one more channel was to be found—a last one, 
and our America has its seat; and I then expressed the con- 
fident belief that this route would certainly be established— 
immediately, with the aid of the American Government, and 
eventually, even without that aid, by the progress of events 
and the force of circumstances. Occupied with that idea, I 
sought to impress it upon others, looking to a practical issue I 
sought information of the country and the mountains, from 
all that could give it—from the adventurous hunters and 
traders of the Great West. Knowledge was the first object. 
The nature of the country—whether inhabitable or not—be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific—the passes in the moun- 
tains—were the great points of inquiry, and the results were 
most satisfactory. Inhabitable country and practical passes 
were vouched for; but it was not until the vear 1842 that the 
information took the definite form which would become the 
basis of legislation. In the year 1842 Mr. Fremont solicited 
und obtained leave to extend his explorations to the South 
Pass of the Rocky mountains, not for the purpose of discov- 
ering that pass, for it was done almost precisely forty years 
ago by the hunters, but for the purpose of fixing its locality 
and character. At that time it was not known whether that 
pass was within our territory or in Mexican territory. Mr. 
Fremont, therefore, wished to extend his explorations to that 
pass for the purpose of ascertaining its locality and character 
with a view to a road to Oregon, and the increase of geo- 
graphical knowledge. He was then employed on topographi- 
eal duty, having just returned from two years of great labor 
on the upper Mississippi, assistant to the distinguished as- 
tronomer, Mr. Nicollet, who, by his great exertions during the 
five years that he was engaged there, brought on a prostration 
which ended in his death. Mr. Fremont solicited and obtained 
from Colonel Abert the privilege of going to the South Pass, 
and he made his examinations there in a wav to satisfy every 
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inquiry. His description of it was satisfactory to all minds; 
and the reading of that description now will show the ease 
with which the mountain can be passed at that place. 


‘‘August 7, 1842, we left our encampment with the rising 
sun. As we rose from the bed of the creek, the snow line of 
the mountain stretched grandly before us, the white peaks 
glittering in the sun. They had been hidden in the dark 
weather of the last few days, and it had been snowing on 
them while it had been raining on us. We crossed a ridge, 
and again struck the Sweet Water—here a beautiful swift 
stream, with a more open valley, timbered with beech and 
cottonwood. . It now began to lose itself in the many small 
forks which makes its head; and we continued up the main 
stream until near noon, when we left it a few miles, to make 
our noon halt on a small creek among the hills, from which 
the stream issues by a small opening. Within it was a beau- 
tiful grassy spot, covered with an open grove of large beech 
trees, among which I found several plants that I had not 
previously seen. The afternoon was cloudy, with squalls of 
rain; but the weather became fine at sunset, when we again 
camped on the Sweet Water, within a few miles of the South 
Pass. The country over which we have passed today con- 
sists principally of the compact mica slate, which crops out 
on all the ridges, making the uplands very rocky and slaty. 
In the escarpments which border the creeks, it is seen alter- 
nating with a light colored granite, at an inclination of 45 
degrees. About six miles from the encampment brought us 
to the summit. The ascent had been so gradual, that with 
the intimate knowledge possessed by Carson, who had made 
this country his home for seventeen years, we were obilged 
to watch very closely to find the place at which we had 
reached the culminating point. From the impressions on my 
mind at the time (and subsequently on our return), I should 
compare the elevation which we surmounted at the Pass to 
the ascent from the avenue to the capitol hill at Washington. 
The width of the pass, or rather the width of the depression 
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im the mountain which makes this gap im its chain, is about 
twenty miles, and im that width are many crossing places. 
Latitude (where erossed), 42 degrees, 24 mimutes, 32 seconds; 
longitude, 109 degrees, 26 minutes. Blewation above the sea, 
7,490 feet. Diatamee from the mouth of the Kansas, by the 
eommon traveling route, 962 miles; distamee from the mouth 
of the Great Platte, 882 miles.”” 
(To be concluded ) 

















A SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LILBURN W. 
BOGGS, BY HIS SON. 


Lilburn W. Boggs, -Ex-Governor of the State of Missouri, 
was born in Lexington, Kentucky, the 14th day of December, 
1792, and died March 4, 1860, at his farm in Napa Valley, 
California. 

At the age of eighteen years he went to St. Louis and 
was cashier of one of the first banks of that city. He married 
a daughter of Judge Silas Bent, one of the oldest families 
of St. Louis, by whom he had issue two sons, Angus and 
Henry. His wife, Julia Ann Bent, died at an early age. His 
second wife, Panthea Grant Boone, was a daughter of Jesse 
Boone, a son of old Daniel Boone, of Kentucky fame, by 
whom he had issue ten children. She was born in Greenut: 
County, Kentucky, where the city or town of Maysville is 
that was once the land or home of her father, and was the 
mother of the writer of this sketch. Ex-Governor Boggs was 
a brother-in-law to Judge Carr of St. Louis, whose wife was 
also a daughter of Judge Silas Dent. The Carr place in St. 
Louis is called after Judge Carr. Lilburn W. Boggs, the 
subject of this sketch, was acquainted with nearly all the 
early settlers of St. Louis,—the Chouteaus, the Robidoux, the 
Sublettes, and Campbells, of early days. Old Bill Sublette 
was a famous mountaineer and had three brothers, Andrew, 
Perry and Solomon. Old Antoine Rubidoux was the foundcr 
of St. Joseph, Missouri. L. W. Boggs was engaged in mer- 
chandising in different towns along the Missouri river, such 
as old St. Charles, old Franklin, opposite to the City of 
Boonville in Cooper County, Missouri, Fort Osage (near where 
the writer of these lines was born in 1826, October 21st), from 
which point L. W. Boggs hauled his goods out to his trading 
posts among the Osage and Kaw Indians. He finally settled 
down in the old frontier town, Independence, Missouri, in 
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Jackson County, and at one time was engaged in the Santa 
Fe trade about the year 1832 or 1833. He was well acquainted 
with all the leading business men of the City of St. Louis, 
such as Hon. Edward Bates, Judge Dent, Grant’s father-in- 
law, who lived in the country on his farm. He was Lieut. 
Governor of the State of Missouri and later was elected Gov- 
ernor, holding the latter office from 1836 to 1840. He of- 
ficiated at laying the corner stone of the present State capitol 
of Missouri. His name and that of other State officers are 
engraved on a large stone over the front entrance to the 
capitol where six large granite columns encircle the rotunda 
in front. L. W. Boggs was Governor of Missouri at the time 
of the trouble with the Mormons by the citizens of Jackson 
County, Missouri, his old home, but did not take part in the 
first riots and troubles with the Mormons and citizens of 
Jackson County. But after he was elected Governor he was 
induced to call out the State Militia and had the Mormons 
removed from the State, for which act the Mormons sent an 
emissary to Independence to assassinate him for revenge for 
having them removed from the State. They settled in Illinois 
and founded the town of Nauvoo at which place their prophet 
and leader, Joe Smith, prophesied from their temple, that 
the Ex-Governor of Missouri would die by violence inside 
of twelve months. In order to fulfill his prophecy, he hired 
an assassin to go to Missouri, and waylay the Ex-Governor 
and kill him. The assassin came to Independence in 
disguise as a common laborer and hired to a man to take care 
of a stallion, and after familiarizing himself with the Ex- 
Governor’s habits and his family residence, slipped up one 
dark rainy evening and discharged a load of bullets from a 
large German holster pistol at the back of the Governor’s 
head as he sat in his private family room reading his news- 
paper close to the front window, only a few feet distant, not 
over four feet, firing through the window while the other 
members of the family were with their mother yet jn the 
dining room finishing their evening meal. Four balls took 
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effect in his neck and head, two of which penetrated his skull 
and lodged in the left lobe of his brain, and one went through 
the hollow of his neck and passed through the roof of his 
mouth which he swallowed with blood as his head hung over 
the back of his chair, while stunned from the shock. One 
ball lodged in the neck, among the muscles of the neck. 
There were seventeen balls altogether in the charge, those 
which did not strike the Governor passing over and around 
the head of his little daughter, six years old, who stood di- 
rectly in line with her father and the window, rocking a 
crib cradle with an infant sister in it, striking the plastered 
wall of the opposite side of the room. The pistol had kicked 
out of the assasin’s hand, which he did not take time to pick 
up again in the dark, and it was picked up by the assembled 
crowd, some one having tramped upon it. The pistol was 
recognized by its owner who said it had been stolen out of 
his store. He always thought that negroes had stolen it, but 
he remembered that a man by the name of Orin P. Rockwell, 
who kept the stable for Mr. Ward, the owner of the stallion, 
tried to buy it. Rockwell waited until he had been discharged 
and broke into this store and stole the pistol, a large German 
holster pistol, that chambered four balls or large buck shot. 
That clue was followed up and the Mormon’s plan to revenge 
themselves on the people of Missouri was exposed and led 
to the arrest of this Orin P. Rockwell at the City of St. Louis, 
while trying to make his escape from Nauvoo at the time 
the authorities and citizens had offered a reward of $3,000 
for his arrest. The officer who arrested him at the steamer 
landing while he was trying to get away, disguised, was named 
Fox, a detective. The writer does not remember Mr. Fox’ 
first name, but heard him relate the circumstance and of 
bringing him to Independence from St. Louis by state all 
alone, handcuffed. The sheriff placed a guard of fifty men 
around the jail to protect the prisoner. After a long time 
the criminal got a change of venue to another county across 
the river, where, by the aid of counsel and money furnished 
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by the Mormon leaders, he made his escape in the night, but 
he lived to die a drunken sot and confessed murderer after 
many years at Salt Lake, where he had been accused of mur- 
ders on the plains near Salt Lake City. The attempt on the 
life of Ex-Governor Boggs was made in 1842, after which he 
lived nineteen years. In 1846 he emigrated to California with 
his family where he lived the remaining fourteen years of 
his life. Having held various public offices for about 30 years. 
it was his intention after settling in California to retire from 
public life, but at the urgent call of the U. S. Military Gov- 
ernor, General Bennett W. Riley, during the establishing 
of law and order at the close of the war with Mexico, he was 
induced to accept the office of alealde of the Northern Dis- 
trict of California,—an important position, having jurisdiction 
over all the territory of Northern California extending to the 
Oregon line, including Sutters Fort and the Sacramento Valley 
and around to the coast, including all the territory north of 
the bay. All his official acts and his private business were 
conducted at Sonoma, the only town then north of the bay, 
being the home and headquarters of General Marino Guada- 
lupe Vallejo, Commandant General of upper California, whose 
authority ceased at the close of the war with Mexico. Gov- 
ernor Boggs kept a large amount of his official documents, 
and his official acts are matters of record in the county rec- 
ords of Sonoma County at Santa Rosa, the county seat. All 
transactions in sales of lands, contracts, and criminal pro- 
ceedings, by trials with juries, and even the performing of the 
marriage ceremony were performed by him as alcalde. His 
official and private papers after his death and long before 
had been kept in an iron safe, and were overhauled by va- 
rious members of the family, and in search of many notes 
and accounts remaining unpaid by his customers during his 
mercantile pursuits at Sonoma, California, there was found 
a large amount of his public correspondence and other data 
during his term of office as alealde of the Northern District of 
California, but these were consumed by being carelessly 
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burned by some of the junior members of the family at his 
farm in Napa Valley. I have written several short biographi- 
eal sketches of his public and private career from memory, 
commencing from the time of his birth until his death, that 
are published in several historical works, and have supplied 
the State Librarian of California with a photograph of him 
and a short history of his life, which are kept on file in the 
Historical Department of the State Library in the capitol at 
Sacramento. 

I have written this sketch from my own personal knowl- 
edge and dates taken from his family record of the births 
and deaths of the various members of the family, as recorded 
on pages in the old family record in my possession. His life 
was an eventful one and he had much to do with framing the 
laws of the State of Missouri. A full and complete biography 
of his life would fill many pages of history, and as I am in 
my eighty-third year I do not believe I could do the subject 
of so great a task justice on account of failing memory. 

WILLIAM M. BOGGS. 


Napa, California, April 3, 1909. 
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It is among the chief glories of Missouri that the first 
newspaper west of the Mississippi river was established within 
her borders. 

In 1808 Joseph Charless, an ambitious young Irishman, 
came to St. Louis with a primitive printing outfit and on 
July 12th of that year took from the forms of his little Ram- 
age press the first issue of The Missouri Gazette. It was an 
interesting little sheet measuring only 12x14% inches, and 
contained not so much matter all told as would equal the 
special dispatches printed in its successor (1) of today. It 
was a county newspaper in those days and remained so until 
its first daily issue, September 20, 1833, (2) and therefore 
should have a place in this sketch. 

St. Louis, in 1808, was a village of about one thousand 
inhabitants. It possessed a postoffice, with a mail only once 
a week. Its trade consisted only of ‘‘lead, furs and 
peltries,’’ (3) 

One hundred and seventy of the one thousand inhabitants 
of St. Louis subscribed for the Missouri Gazette, subscriptions 
being ‘‘payable in flour, corn, beef, or pork.’’ (4) Under 
such circumstances Charless founded this first Missouri news- 
paper. No wonder he left his wife behind him in Kentucky. 
But he had the optimism of the true pioneer and it was the 
fate of this, our trans-Mississippi Franklin, to build far better 
than he knew. 

Eleven years after the Missouri Gazette was founded, 
Nathaniel Patten, with a more modern Ramage press, passed 
through St. Louis from Virginia and moved on westward into 





The St. Louis Republic. 

Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, vol. i, p. 909. 
Ibid, p. 903. 

Ibid, p. 904. 


oa wore 
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the ‘‘Boon’s Lick Country.’’ (5) He set up his printing outfit 
at Franklin in what is now Howard County, and April 23, 
1819, began the publication of the Missouri Intelligencer and 
Boon’s Lick Advertiser. We know little of Patten except 
that he was a Virginian, a ‘‘very reputable citizen, small in 
stature and exceedingly deaf.’’ (6) He took as his partner 
in this enterprise Benjamin Holliday, also a Virginian, who 
had recently located in Franklin. (7) 

Surely none but the most optimistic of printers could 
have seen in the ‘‘Boon’s Lick Country’’ a hopeful field for 
the establishment of a newspaper. The problems that con- 
fronted these pioneer printers were serious ones. The villages 
were small and widely scattered. The settlers were of the 
farming class, their farms so far apart that a visit to one’s 
neighbor meant a day’s journey. There were no roads. The 
first stage line from St. Charles to Franklin was not estab- 
lished until 1820. It was two years later before the stage 
run oftener than once every two weeks. Steamboats began 
to go up the Missouri river as early as May, 1819, but it took 
from two to three weeks to make the trip. (8) 

It was a serious question how to get printing supplies 
from the East and to deliver the papers to subscribers outside 
of Franklin. But our Boon’s Lick editors were not discour- 
aged by these obstacles nor by the fact that most of their 
snbscriptions had to be paid in produce. They had a large 
faith in the future of Missouri, and saw our State not as it 
was then but as they knew it must become. 

The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser 
prospered from the first. Its establishment in the extreme 





5. The Boon’s Lick Country was the name given to that portion 
of ‘Missouri now included in the counties of Boone, Howard, Cooper, 
Clay, Ray, Chariton, Cole, Saline and Lillard (changed to Lafayette in 
1834). Missouri Intelligencer, Nov. 26, 1822. 

6. History of Boone County, p. 138. 


7. Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, April 23, 
1819. 


8. Files of the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Adver- 
tiser, 1819-22. 
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outposts of civilization created quite a sensation. The Albany, 
New York Ploughboy said: ‘‘One of the last mails brought 
us the first number of the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s 
Lick Advertiser. What think you, Reader, of a newspaper 
at Boon’s Lick, in the wilds of Missouri in 1819, where in 
1809 there was not we believe a civilized being excepting the 
eccentric character who gave his name to the spot.’’ (9) 

This pioneer county paper was deservedly popular from 
the start, its popularity undoubtedly arising from its devotion 
to the interests of the West and its untiring zeal in adver- 
tising the resources and advantages of Missouri and especially 
of that part of Missouri. 

Holliday retired from the paper July 23, 1821, and John 
Payne, a young lawyer, was associated with Patten as editor. 
From August 5, 1822, until April 17, 1824, J. T. Cleveland 
a relative of the late Ex-President Cleveland, was joint editor 
and publisher with Patten. In June, 1826, the paper was moved 
from Franklin to Fayette on account of the continued illness 
of Mr. Patten. He hoped for better health away from the 
Missouri river. 

Fayette was at that time a town of about thirty-five fami- 
lies, three hundred inhabitants all told. (10) John Wilson, a 
young lawyer of Fayette, found time in cornection with his 
law cases to assume the duty of editor of the paper. He con- 
tinued as editor until July, 1828. 

It was about 1828 that political parties first began to as- 
sume definite shape. When Missouri was admitted to state- 
hood in 1821 the slavery interests drew it towards Democracy. 
Other interests, mineral production, internal improvements, 
manufacturers, which caused a demand for tariffs for protec- 
tion, drew it towards the National Republican and later the 
Whig party. In the campaign of 1824, no recognized political 
parties existed, but during the presidential election of 1828 





9. Quoted in the Missouri Intelligencer and Roon’s Lick Adver- 
tiser of Aug. 5, 1819. 

10. Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, June 29, 
1826. 
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national issues and national leaders occupied much of the 
public attention and the people very naturally united with 
Democrat or National Republican according as they favored 
Andrew Jackson or John Quincy Adams and the principles 
these men advocated. It is interesting to note that the news- 
papers of this period that favored Democracy were invariably 
spoken of as Jackson papers instead of.Democratic. 

The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser 
was a strong advocate of the Whig doctrines and in 1828 
adopted as its motto: ‘‘The American system and its friends, 
throughout the Union.’’ 

Nathaniel Patten moved his paper to Columbia in April, 
1830. It was published there until 1835 when it was offered 
for sale. Both political parties wanted it as the presidential 
and state elections were approaching. Austin A. King, af- 
terwards Governor of Missouri, but at that time a practicing 
lawyer in Columbia, entered into negotiations for its purchase 
for the Democratic party, but it was bought by Major James 
S. Rollins, Dr. William Jewell, Warren Woodson, Moses W. 
Payne, R. N. Todd, Thomas Miller and other Whigs. The 
name was changed to Columbia Patriot and the first number 
issued Dec. 12, 1835. Major James S. Rollins and Thomas 
Miller were the editors. They edited in until after the presi- 
dential election of 1840 when Major Rollins sold his interest 
to W. T. B. Sanford. 


Col. William F. Switzler, the Nestor of the Missouri 
Press, and Missouri historian, became the editor in July, 1841. 
Thomas Miller died in 1842 and his interest in the paper was 
sold to J. B. and W. J. Williams. J. B. Williams is known 
to many Missouri editors through his long connection with 
the Fulton Telegraph as its editor and publisher. Dr. A. J. 
McKelway, a native of Howard County, bought W. T. B. 
Sanford’s interest in August, 1842, and became its editor. He 
sold out to Colonel Switzler in December of the same year. 
At the same time J. B. Williams sold his interest in the paper 
to Y. J. Williams. The name was now changed to The Missouri 
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Statesman with Colonel Switzler as editor, a position he filled 
for forty-two years. In January, 1845, Colonel Switzler be- 
came sole proprietor of The Statesman and remained so for 
thirty-six years. Under Colonel Switzler’s editorship, The 
Statesman was a powerful advocate of the Whig and later of 
the Democratic party. 


Irvin Switzler bought The Statesman August 1, 1881. 
He sold it in February, 1888, to W. G. Barrett, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Columbian, who consolidated the two papers 
retaining the name Missouri Statesman. H. T. Burckhartt 
and L. H. Rice took charge of The Statesman June 1, 1896. It 
is at present edited and published by William Hirth. (11) 

The second newspaper in Missouri outside of St. Louis 
was the Missouri Herald established at Jackson, Cape Girar- 
deau County, in 1819, by T. E. Strange. The date of the first 
issue is not known. It was a little five column folio paper. 
Strange published it but a short time. James Russell, after- 
wards Representative and State Senator from Cape Girardeau 
County, was its next publisher. He sold it in 1825 to William 
Johnson who changed the name to The Independent Patriot 
and later to The Mercury. It was inclined to be neutral in 
polities but opposed Andrew Jackson. R. W. Renfroe and 
Greer W. Davis, later one of the most prominent lawyers of 
Southeast Missouri, became the publishers in March, 1831 and 
changed the name to The Jackson Eagle. In the fall of 1835 
Dr. Patrick Henry Davis bought it and moved the press and 
materials to Cape Girardeau. He gave it the high sounding 
name of Southern Advocate and. State Journal. In political 
matters the editor does not commit himself except to say that 
‘*he cordially approves of the present administration.’’ (12) 
Robert Brown was the next publisher. Unlike his predecessors 
he did not change the name but published it as the Southern 
Advocate and State Journal until 1845 when he sold it to 





11. Files of the Columbia Patriot and Missouri Statesman, 1841- 
1909. 


12. Missouri Intelligencer, Oct. 17, 1835. 
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Niedner and McFerron. They moved the press and materials 
back to Jackson and commenced the publication of the Jack- 
son Review. H. S. McFarland became the editor and pro- 
prietor in December, 1849. He changed its name back to 
Southern Advocate and gave it the motto: ‘‘The Constitution 
in its purity—the bulwark of American liberty.’’ It became 
the Southern Democrat in 1850. J. W. Limbaugh, first mayor 
of Jackson, was its editor and publisher. Under Mr. Lim- 
baugh’s editorship it was a strong anti-Benton paper. (13) 
Upon the death of Mr. Limbaugh in 1852, Robert Brown again 
became the editor and renamed it The Jeffersonian. He pub- 
lished it until November, 1853, when it became The Jackson 
Courier, Joel Wilkerson, editor and publisher. It suspended 
with the opening of the Civil War, and was the last paper in 
Jackson until after the war. (14) 

As early as December 3, 1819, there appeared in the Mis- 
souri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser proposals to 
publish a newspaper, The Missourian, at St. Charles by Brigss 
and McCloud. Briggs, whose first name even is not known, 
withdrew before the paper was printed. Robert McCloud was 
a practical printer and stepson of Joseph Charless, founder of 
the Missouri Gazette. (15) The proposals for publishing The 
Missourian were printed last in the Missouri Intelligencer 
and Boon’s Lick Advertiser of March 5, 1820. It must have 
been founded about that time as the following editorial ap- 
peared in that paper August 5th: ‘‘We have received several 
numbers of a new paper published at St. Charles, in this State, 
by Mr. Robert McCloud, entitled The Missourian. It is 
printed on a sheet of respectable size, and executed in a neat 
and elegant manner. It is but a short period since one print- 
ing establishment sufficed for this immense region, including 
the Arkansas. Now there are five and we believe all likely 





13. Jefferson City Metropolitan, Jan. 15, 1850. 


14. History of Southeast Missouri, p. 429. Files of Columbia 
Patriot and Jefferson City Metropolitan. 


15. History of St. Charles, Montgomery and Warren counties, 
p. 216. 
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to prosper.’” The papers referred to beside the Missouri In- 
telligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, were the Missouri 
Gazette and the Western Journal at St. Louis, the Missouri 
Herald at Jackson, and The Missourian at St. Charles. 

An act of the Legislature approved November 18, 
1820, fixed the temporary seat of government of Missouri at 
St. Charles until October 1, 1826, at which time it was to be 
moved to Jefferson City. (16) 

The Missourian was the organ of the State Government 
and prospered greatly during the early years of its exist- 
ence. (17) It is not known how long it was published, but 
it certainly continued as long as St. Charles was the capital 
of Missouri. 

The first settlement in Missouri was Ste. Genevieve, but 
it was the fifth town in the State to have a newspaper of its 
own, although there is a tradition among its inhabitants that 
a French newspaper was published there some time after 1780. 
The earliest English newspaper was begun there in the spring 
of 1821. It was ambitiously styled The Correspondent and 
Ste. Genevieve Record. The Missouri Intelligencer of April 
30, 1821, acknowledges the receipt of the first number. It 
was published through 1823. (18) 

By this time St. Charles had become large enough to sup- 
port more than one newspaper. The Missouri Gazette was 
established there in November, 1823, by Stephen W. Fore- 
man. (19) In its first issue it came out strongly for Henry 
Clay for President. A year later Foreman sold out to Robert 
McCloud, who was still publishing The Missourian, and with 
Charles Keemle founded the Missourj Advocate. (20) The 
first number was issued Dec. 24, 1824. Its motto was: ‘‘Mis- 





16. Laws of Missouri, First G. A. sess. 1, p. 37. 
17. History of St. Charles, Montgomery and Warren Counties, 


18. Rozier, 150th Celebration of the Founding of Ste. Genevieve, 


19. Missouri Intelligencer, Dec. 23, 1823. 
20. Files of The Missouri Advocate in the Mercantile Library, 
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souri and Missouri’s friends.’’ In their first issue the pub- 
lishers announce that they are ‘‘not in any manner connected 
with the Missouri Gazette. All debts contracted by or due 
that office will be settled with Mr. McCloud.”’ 

The Missouri Advocate was moved to St. Louis in Feb- 
ruary, 1825, the publishers believing that a larger field was 
offered for their activities there than in St. Charles. The 
first issue in St. Louis was on February 28th under the name 
Missouri Advocate and St. Louis Advertiser. It was sold in 
1827 to the St. Louis Inquirer. Keemle entered the office of 
the St. Louis Herald and later that of the People’s Organ and 
Reveille, one of the most noted papers of its time. He was 
a kindly, gracious man, quite a beau Brummel, and for years 
a well known figure on the streets of St. Louis. (21) Foreman 
staid on the staff of the Inquirer and was an ardent sup- 
porter of Andrew Jackson but later joined a band of coun- 
terfeiters and had a disastrous ending, being hanged in 
Tennessee. (22) 

The Missouri Advocate of February 12, 1825, contains a 
prospectus issued by Calvin Gunn to publish The Jefferson 
Patriot at Jefferson City. The prospectus says the paper will 
be conducted on ‘‘purely republican principles, the great in- 
terests of Missouri shall be supported, truth shall be its polar 
star, and public opinion and private justice its guide.’’ Its 
motto was to be: ‘‘Vitam impendere vero.’’ It is presumed 
he did not receive encouragement enough to publish a paper 
at Jefferson City for we find him setting up his printing press 
at St. Charles and commencing the publication of The Jeffer- 
sonian in October, 1825. In the first issue he takes time by 
the forelock and announces his intention of removing his of- 
tice at ‘‘some future period to the City of Jefferson, the 
future capital of our State.’’ (23) The ‘‘future period’’ was 
the summer of 1826, some two months before the time of- 





21. Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, p. 920. 

22. Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, June 21, 
1834. 

23. Ibid, Oct. 28, 1823. 
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ficially fixed for Jefferson City to become the capital. When 
the Legislature convened there in November, 1826, Gunn was 
ready to print the proceedings of that august body. His re- 
ward came quickly as he was immediately appointed State 
frinter, (24) a position he held for eighteen years. 

The Jeffersonian became The Jeffersonian Republican in 
1827. Its motto was ‘‘E Pluribus Unum.’’ (25) William 
Franklin Dunnica, one of the founders of Glasgow, Missouri, 
was associated with Calvin Gunn in its publication until 
1831. (26) Gunn was an ardent champion of Andrew Jackson 
and a bitter opponent of Whig principles. He died in 1844 
and with him the paper he founded. (27) 

It is worth noting here, as indicative of the rapid move- 
ment westward of emigrants and the growth of Mis- 
souri that in 1827 both the Jeffersonian Republican and the 
Missouri Intelligencer mention the prospectus of a paper to 
be published at Liberty, Clay County, under the name Mis- 
souri Liberator by a Mr. Hardin, a deaf and dumb man. As 
no further mention is made of this paper it is presumed the 
time had not come for setting up a press in what was then the 
extreme outposts of western civilization. 

Meanwhile politics and political leaders began to absorb 
the attention of the public. The presidential campaign of 
18z7 excited more than the ordinary amount of attention in 
Missouri. Andrew Jackson and John Quincy Adams. were 
the presidential candidates. The friends of Jackson in the 
West felt that the interests of their candidate called for the 
establishment of more printing presses for the purpose of 
‘‘rendering through their instrumentality the people’s can- 
-lidate acceptable to the people.’’ (28) With this end in view, 
early in 1827, the Rev. William Kinney, Lieutenant Governor 





24. Laws of Missouri, Fourth G. A. sess. 1, p. 80. 

25. Files of Jeffersonian Republican. 

26. History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 438. 

27. History of Cole, Moniteau, Morgan, Benton, Miller, Maries 
and Osage Counties, p. 270. 

28. Missouri Republican, May, 1827. 
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of Illinois, with other citizens of that State, purchased two 
presses. One was for Fayette, Missouri, and the other for 
Vandalia, Illinois. The paper at Fayette was to be published 
by James H. Birch of the St. Louis Inquirer. The Inquirer 
says that in establishing a paper at Fayette, Mr. Birch ‘‘will 
be in the midst of the Hero’s friends.’’ (29) Had a volcano 
burst forth in the midst of the Boon’s Lick country it could 
not have caused much greater excitement. The Missouri In- 
telligencer of May 17, 1827, came out with a scathing edi- 
torial against the St. Louis Inquirer, Mr. Birch, ‘‘the reverend 
gentleman from Illinois,’’ and Democracy in general. ‘‘We 
ean inform Mr. Birch and the St. Louis Inquirer that they are 
totally mistaken as regards the politics of this region for we 
know of no place in the Union where the citizens are more 
unanimously opposed to General Jackson’s pretentions to the 
next presidency.’’ It goes ontosay: ‘‘We believe the citi- 
zens of the Boon’s Lick Country, whatever their predelictions 
may be, either for Jackson or Adams, have too much inde- 
pendence, intelligence and virtue to be dictated to by a rev- 
erend gentleman of anti-slave holding memory.”’ 

With this welcome from a brother editor, the Western 
Monitor was established at Fayette in August, 1827, by James 
H. Birch, lawyer and later State Senator, member of the 
State Convention of 1861 and Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri. (30) Judge Birch, through the columns of his 
paper, supported the Democratic policy with a vigor not rel- 
ished by the Whigs of that day. He changed the name of his 
paper to The Missourian in 1837. In 1840 he sold it to Cyril 
C. Cady who renamed it the Boon’s Lick Times. Cady sold 
it in a few months to James R. Benson and Colonel Clark H. 
Green. They made it Whig in politics and gave it the motto: 
‘‘Error ceases to be dangerous, when reason is left free to 





29. Andrew Jackson was popularly called “The Hero of Two 
Wars,” the War of 1812 and the Seminole War in Florida. His ad- 
mirers were sometimes called “Heroites.” 


30. Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri. Vol. 1, p. 275. 
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combat it.’’ (31) It was moved to Glasgow in October, 1843, 
and published there until 1861 when it was suppressed by the 
Confederates on account of its Union sentiments. Colonel 
Green went into the Union army and remained during the 
war. (32) 

It was not until four years after the Western Monitor 
was started at Fayette, that the next newspaper was estab- 
lished in Missouri. William Baker, in 1831, commenced the 
publication of the State Gazette at Ste. Genevieve. It became 
the Southern Gazette in 1833. A few months later it was 
The Missouri Democrat edited by Philip G. Ferguson. 
Charles C. Rozier bought it in 1850 and changed the name to 
The Creole. He published The Creole for one year and then 
moved his press and materials to St. Louis. He published 
there a French paper, the Revue de Lanst. He returned to 
Ste. Genevieve in 1852 and started The Independent which he 
published until 1854 when he sold it to his brother, Amable. 
The Independent was published until the beginning of the 
Civil War when the office was closed. (33) 

The first newspaper published in Cape Girardeau was 
the Cape Girardeau Farmer. William Johnson was the editor 
and proprietor. Its first issue dates back to 1831, but prac- 
tically nothing is known of it save a single reference to its 
publication. (34) 

The Missouri Intelligencer for February, 1831, contains 
the prospectus of a new paper, The Missouri Whig, to be pub- 
lished at Fayette by Robert N. Kelley. The editor promises 
to support the protective tariff or American system, and 
Henry Clay for President because Clay ‘‘is an honest man 
and one calculated to save our country from ruin and degra- 
dation.’’ The paper was to be published as soon as enough 





31. Boon’s Lick Times, Aug.-Oct:, 1840. 


32. History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 262. Files of Mis- 
souri Intelligencer and Columbia Statesman. 


33. ‘Rozier, 150th Celebration of the founding of Ste. Genevieve, 
p>. Tt. 


34. Missouri Intelligencer, Sept. 10, 1831. 
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subscribers were obtained. But Mr. Birch’s paper, The’ West- 
ern Monitor, evidently satisfied the needs of the inhabitants 
of Fayette for the Missouri Whig was not published. 

About the same time a prospectus was issued to publish 
the Missouri Gazette at Boonville by Joshua Young. (35) 
Boonville had no paper and it seemed a promising field for 
the establishment of one. Mr. Young’s prospectus is a model 
of political diplomacy: ‘‘However friendly either to the 
Champion of the American system, or to the Hero of Two 
Wars, the editor feels that the Man who shall be called forth 
by the voice of a Free and Powerful People will receive his 
cordial support.’’ The prospectus apparently did not appeal 
to the people of Boonville as not enough subscribed for the 
paper to justify Mr. Young in purchasing a printing outfit. 

We come now to a newspaper that during its short ex- 
istence of a few months stirred up a strife that was far reach- 
ing in its consequence and of enough importance to be digni- 
fied by the name of a war. This paper was The Morning and 
Evening Star published by the Mormons at Independence, 
Missouri. 

As early as 1831 Joseph Smith visited western Missouri 
on a tour of inspection. Evidently the country pleased him 
for soon afterwards bands of Mormons began to arrive and 
settle in and around Independence. Their number was largely 
increased in 1832 by new arrivals who brought with them a 
complete printing outfit. This was set up and The Morning - 
and the Evening Star appeared in May, 1832. (36) W. W. 
Phelps was the editor. It was devoted exclusively to ‘‘pub- 
lishing the revelations of God to the Church”’ and denouncing 
the ‘‘ungodly Gentiles.’’ (37) The result was that the Gen- 
tiles threw the press and type into the Missouri river. (37) 
The Mormon War in Missouri had begun. The Mormons were 
also publishing on this press The Upper Missouri Advertiser. 





35. Ibid, Apr. 30, 1831. 
36. Ibid, June 2, 1832. 
37. Ibid, Aug. 10, 1833. 
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This paper was used to advertise that section of Missouri as 
**the place revealed for the center stake of Zion.’’ Its pub- 
lication stopped also when the Missouri river received the 
press and type. 

Later some enterprising driftwood harvesters raised the 
press and sold it to William Ridenbaugh, who used it to es- 
tablish the St. Joseph Gazette in 1845. He sold the press to 
Captain John L. Merrick in 1859. Captain Merrick took it 
to Denver and started the first paper published in 
Colorado. (38) 

The next paper established in Missouri was the ancestor 
of the Hannibal Courier-Post, The Missouri Courier. It was 
commenced at Palmyra in 1832 by Jonathan Angevine and 
Robert W. Stewart. Stewart was the editor. During 1837-38, 
James L. Minor, Secretary of State from 1839 to 1845, was 
the editor. The Missouri Courier was a strong Jackson paper 
and the organ of the Democratic party in Northeast Missouri. 
The Missouri Intelligencer of May 26, 1832, regrets that the 
inhabitants of the ‘‘Salt River Country are likely to be so 
little benefited by the press located amongst them.’’ The 
Missouri Intelligencer differed from the Missouri Courier in 
politics. 

Joseph B. Ament became the editor and proprietor of the 
Missouri Courier in 1841. He gave the paper two mottoes: 
On the first page, ‘‘Principiis obsta;”’ on the second page, 

‘‘Truth the object of our search, 
Usefulness the end we desire to attain.’’ (40) 
Mr. Ament moved his paper to Hannibal in 1848 where it was 
consolidated with the Hannibal Gazette, retaining the name 
Missouri Courier. It was taken back to Palmyra in 1855. In 
1863 it was moved again to Hannibal and consolidated this 
time with the Hannibal Messenger. The consolidated papers 





38. Maryville Republican, June 12, 1902. 


39. The Salt River Country was the name given to that section 
of Missouri included now in the counties of Pike, Marion, Ralls, Mon- 
roe, Macon, Shelby, Adair and Audrain. 


40. Missouri Courier, Feb. 5, 1846. 
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were given the name North Missouri Courier. The publishers 
were Winchell, Ebert and Marsh: It became The Hannibal 
Courier in 1865. Its publishers, on April 24, 1881, bought 
out The Hannibal Post and consolidated the two papers under 
the name Hannibal Courier-Post. (41) W. J. Hill is its pres- 
ent publisher. 

The first newspaper at Boonville was established in July, 
1833, by James H. Middleton and John Wilson. It was The 
Herald. In the first issue the editors state that it will be 
‘emphatically a free and independent press.’’ But, ‘‘are 
proud to acknowledge the principles of Thomas Jefferson as 
the text of their political faith.’’ Its motto was: ‘‘Virtue 
and intelligence are freedom’s fortress.’’ Middleton became 
the sole proprietor in September, 1834, and sold one-half in- 
terest to Robert Brent in April, 1838. They changed the name 
to The Western Emigrant. Later C. W. Todd bought it and 
named it the Boonville Observer. It had various owners up 
until 1861 when it suspended. (42) 

The first newspaper in the Salt River Country proper, 
was the Salt River Journal. It was established at Bowling 
Green in October, 1833 by Adam Black Chambers and Oliver 
Harris. Chambers came to Bowling Green in 1829 with 
seventy-five cents in his pocket. He studied law, but before 
he could practice in Missouri, he must take out a license. To 
do this he had to attend court which sat at Fayette. One 
friend loaned him a horse and another enough money to pay 
his expenses at Fayette. (43) He was admitted to the bar 
and returned to Bowling Green to practice his profession. 
He was sent to the Legislature from Pike County in 1832. 
As editor of the Salt River Journal he became a leader among 
Missouri journalists. He and his partner sold the Salt River 
Journal in 1837 and went to St. Louis where with George 





41. History of Marion County, p. 190 ff. Miles of Missouri In- 
telligencer and Columbia Statesman. 

42. History of Howard and Cooper counties, p. 730. Files of 
Columbia Patriot and Boonville Observer. 

43. Centennial edition of the St. Louis Republic. 
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Knapp they took charge pf the Missouri Republican. Subse- 
quently Harris became interested in various newspaper enter- 
prises in St. Louis and later moved to Ste. Genevieve where he 
edited the Plaindealer and served as postmaster. Col. Cham- 
bers remained on the staff of the Missouri Republican until his 
death in 1854. (44) 

The Salt River Journal in 1840 became the property of 
Aylett H. Buckner, later Judge of the Third Congressional Cir- 
cuit, and Congressman for six successive terms from the 
Thirteenth, now the Ninth Congressional District. (45) 
Judge Buckner made the paper independent in politics and 
tried to keep it above mere party interests. But in November, 
1841 he changed the name to The Radical and came out 
strongly for a strict construction of the Constitution and 
against a National Bank and the protective tariff. 

Judge Buckner sold The Radical on March 7, 1842, to 
James H. D. Henderson. Mr. Henderson made some import.nt 
changes in the plan of the paper. Party politics were to be 
dispensed with, and all party strife and political contentions 
were to end in the Salt River Country. He took as the motto 
for his paper: ‘‘Peace on earth and good will towards all men.”’ 
Isaac Adams became, on April 23, 1842, associated with Mr. 
Henderson in the publication of the Radical. They decided 
to keep the paper neutral and reconcile Whig and Democrat. 
This course as might have been expected did not escape criti- 
cism. The scholar, the critic, the wise man, and the fool, as 
the editors put it, each had something to say and were ready 
with their advice. Many wanted a political paper. Some 
withdrew their support. The editors’ reply: ‘‘We thankfully 
receive the patronage of all those disposed to encourage us; 
and to those disposed to censure and find fault we say: with- 
draw your patronage—we don’t care a fig, we intend to do 
the thing we believe to be right regardless of consequences.”’ 
Such was the dream of these journalists in a country intensely 





44. Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, p. 910. 
45. Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, vol. 1, p. 416. 
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alive with political passion. It did not materialize. The 
Radical in September, 1844, openly became a Democratic pa- 
per and supported James K. Polk for President. It was sold 
on January 29, 1845, to S. E. Murray and A. J. Pickens. They 
changed the name to Democratic Banner. N. P. Minor was 
the editor. In April, 1846, it was moved to Louisiana. 

In the election of 1846 Pike County went Whig and the 
Democratic Banner lost the county printing. The publishers 
struggled on for a couple of years when Murray sold his in- 
terest to S. P. Robinson. The paper suspended in 1852. (46) 

A second newspaper was started at Fayette in December, 
1834, the Boon’s Lick Democrat. The founder of this paper 
was Judge W. B. Napton, an able lawyer and jurist, at one 
time Attorney General, and for twenty-four years a Supreme 
Judge of Missouri. (47) Judge Napton gave the Boon’s Lick 
Democrat the motto: ‘‘Veritas cum Libertate.’’ Its next 
editor was Judge William A. Hall who stands preeminently 
as one of the best Circuit Judges in the history of Central 
Missouri. (48) He changed the name of the paper to Missouri 
Democrat. Under Judge Hall, The Missouri Democrat was the 
organ of the Democratic party in interior Missouri. It finally 
suspended in August, 1850. (49) 

During the year 1834, The Red Rover was published in 
Columbia. Nothing is known of it except a few quotations 
from it in the Missouri Intelligencer of 1834. 

In this year The Upper Missouri Enquirer was established 
at Liberty. The first issue was on January 11th. It was Whig 
in politics and eagerly welcomed by the people in that section 
of the State. Robert N. Kelly and William H. Davis were 
the publishers. In 1835 Kelly became the sole proprietor. 
The paper suspended about 1840. (50) 


46. History of Pike County, pp. 482-86. Files of the Columbia 
Patriot and Statesman. 


47. History of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, p. 123. 
48. Ibid, p. 404. 


49. Files of Missouri Intelligencer, Columbia Patriot and States- 


man. 
50. Ibid. 
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The Palmyra Post was established June 1, 1834. In the 
prospectus published in the Missouri Intelligencer, May 3, 
1834, the editor, who does not give his name, says he cannot 
support the acts of the present administration (Andrew Jack- 
son’s) in regard to internal improvements, the currency and 
the veto power, but is heartily in favor of a State bank. The 
Post was published for only a few months. (51) 

Sometime between 1834 and 1841 a paper,called The Far 
West, was published at Liberty by Peter H. Burnett. Burnett 
emigrated to Oregon in 1843 and became U. S. District Judge. 
He moved to California in 1849 and was elected Provisional 
Governor and later to the Supreme Bench. No copy of his 
paper, The Far West, is extant. (52) 

The St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor was founded in 1835 by 
Nathaniel Patten. It was known then as The Clarion. Pxtten, 
it will be remembered, established the Missouri Intelligencer 
and Boon’s Lick Advertiser at Franklin in 1819. He published 
The Clarion until his death in 1837. His widow continued the 
paper with W. M. Campbell as editor. It was sold in 1839 
to Julian and Carr. Berlin and Knapp became the publishers 
in 1840 and changed the name to the Free Press. Julian and 
Knapp took charge of it again with W. B. Overall as the 
editor. It now became The Advertiser. In 1846 Dr. E. D. 
Bevitt bought it and changed the name to the Missouri 
Patriot. It had been Whig in politics up to this time, but as 
the Missouri Patriot it was Democratic. It became The West- 
ern Star in 1847 with Douglas and Millington as proprietors. 
Jacob Kibler, Sr., became the publisher and N. C. O’Rear the 
editor in 1849. Mr. Kibler changed the name to The Chrono- 
type, made it neutral in politics and filled its columns with 
articles on agriculture, literary subjects and general informa- 
tion. In 1854 this much named paper became The Reveille. 
Benjamin Emmons and Andrew King were the publishers. 





51. Files of Missouri Intelligencer, 1834-35. 


52. Sketch of the Literary Development of Liberty, Mo., by Hon. 
D. C. Allen, in Liberty Tribune, Jan. 22, 1909. 
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It was consolidated in 1867 with the St. Charles Sentinel, 
which had recently been established. It was now called The 
Cosmos-Sentinel and Emmons and Orrick were the publishers. 
W. W. Davenport bought it in 1868 and shortened the name 
to The Cosmos. It has had many owners since 1868 and one fur- 
ther change in name. In 1903 it was consolidated with the 
St. Charles Monitor and given the name Cosmos-Monitor un- 
der which it is still published. (53) 

Early in 1836 The Patriot was established at Cape Girar- 
deau by Edwin White. It was a Whig paper. Robert Stur- 
divant, who had been in the mercantile business in Cape Gir- 
ardeau, bought it in 1837, and was guilty, as he expressed it, 
of undertaking to edit and publish a political newspaper. At 
the end of two years he went back to his mercantile business 
and The Patriot was published successively by Robert Renfroe 
and Charles D. Cook. The latter sold it in 1842 to John W. 
Morris wio changed the name to South Missourian. It sus- 
pended publication in 1846. (54) 

The Marion Journal, a Democratic paper, was published 
at Palmyra during 1836-37 by Frederick Wise of St. Louis. 
The editor was General Lucian J. Eastin of Palmyra, who, 
during his career as a newspaper man, covering a period of 
nearly fifty years, was connected with more newspapers than 
any other editor in Missouri. 

General Eastin’s second newspaper was The Missouri Sen- 
tinel, which he established at Paris in 1837. He continued 
its publication until 1843 when it was purchased by Major 
James M. Bean and John Adams, who changed the name to 
Paris Mercury, the name it bears today. Major Bean pub- 
lished The Mercury until his death on January 26, 1874. Dur- 
ing this time he served two terms in the Lower House of the 
Missouri Legislature and at the time of his death was State 
Senator from the Seventh Senatorial District. Abraham G. 





53. History of St. Charles, Montgomery and Warren Counties, 
pp. 218-220. Miles of Columbia Patriot and Columbia Statesman. 


54. History of Southeast Missouri, p. 417. Files of Statesman. 
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Mason, who entered the Mercury office in 1845 as an appren- 
tice, became assistant publisher in 1851. He remained with 
the paper until 1886 and associated with himself at different 
times William L. Smiley, Thomas P. Bashaw and Joseph Bur- 
nett. Alexander and Staveley are the present publishers. 

The Mercury was Whig in politics until the dissolution 
of that party in 1856 when it joined the ranks of the Demo- 
erats. It suspended once during its existence. When Colonel 
Joseph Porter raided North Missouri in 1861 and while the 
Federals occupied Paris, some of the soldiers who were print- 
crs, suppressed the regular edition and issued one to suit them- 
selves. The Mercury has always been published at Paris and 
during the last sixty-six years under its present name. (55) 

The Commercial Advertiser was started at Hannibal in 
November, 1837, by Jonathan Angevine, who founded the 
Missouri Courier at Palmyra in 1832, and J. S. Buchanan. 
They sold it in 1838 to Rev. S. D. Rice, a Methodist minister. 
The Commercial Advertiser not turning out happily on the 
financial side, Rev. Rice stopped its publication in 1839. It 
was established solely to advertise the new town of Hannibal 
and is said to have fulfilled its mission. (56) 

The Political Examiner, a Whig paper, was commenced 
at Palmyra in 1837. Samuel Haydon was the publisher and 
William Cason, the editor. It suspended in 1839. (57) 

In the same year that these two Marion County papers 
were started, the Mormons commenced the publication of The 
Elder’s Journal at the town of Far West in Caldwell County, 
Far West had been founded in 1836 by some of the Mormons 
who had settled in Caldwell County after being driven out 
of Jackson County in 1832. The Journal was suppressed in 
1838. The trouble this time resulted largely from the election 
riots of August, 1838, when an attempt was made to keep the 
Mormons from voting. 





55. History of Monroe and Shelby Counties, p. 199 ff. Files of 
Columbia Statesman. 

56. History of Marion County, p. 898. 

57. Ibid, p. 833. 
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The first newspaper in the Ozark region was the Ozark 
Standard. It was established at Springfield in 1838 by Cyrus 
W. Stark. He sold it in a short time to Mitchell and McKin- 
ney, who changed the name to The Ozark Eagle. It belonged 
to the radical wing of the Democratic party. A Whig 
contemporary says of it: ‘‘The noisy and crimsoned beaked 
Eagle of the Ozark Mountains is outrageously pugnacious 
and rabid as a mad cat.’’ (58) Warren H. Graves, one of the 
first newspaper men of Southwest Missouri, became the publish- 
er in 1842 and changed the name to the Sprirytiel 1 Advertiser. 
As the Advertiser it numbered among its publishers, John S. 
Phelps, afterwards Governor of Missouri. After 1850 it be- 
came a strong anti-Benton paper. Its last issue was an extra 
published on April 12, 1861, to announce that Fort Sumpter 
had been fired upon. (59) 

It was not until 1838 that the capital of Missouri had 
grown important enough to support two newspapers. On 
March 31st of that year the Inquirer was started by General 
E. L. Edwards and John McCulloch. It was Whig in politics 
and adopted the following quotation from Martin Van Buren 
as its political guide: ‘‘Coming into office the declared enemy 
of both a National Debt and a National Bank, I have ear- 
nestly endeavored to prevent a resort to either.’’ 

McCulloch died within a year, and in 1840 General Ed- 
wards sold the paper to William Lusk who made it a power 
for Democracy in that section of the State. Lusk died in 
1844 and his son, James Lusk, published it until his death in 
1858. William H. Lusk then took charge of it and through 
its columns fearlessly advocated loyalty to the Union. The 
paper suspended in March, 1861, when Mr. Lusk entered the 
Union army where he attained the rank of major. (60) 

The Western Star was founded at Liberty in May, 1838, 


58. The Columbia Patriot, June 18, 1842. 


59. History of Springfield, Mo., by M. J. Hubble in Springfield 
Republican, July 4, 1909. Files of Columbia Patriot and Columbia 
Statesman. 


60. Files of the Inquirer. 
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by John Rennie. In the fall of 1841 George Leader landed 
at Liberty and bought the Star, changing its name to Western 
Journal. Leader was from Pennsylvania and had worked in 
printing offices in Ohio and Kentucky while on his way to 
Missouri. William Ridenbaugh became his partner in 1842, 
coming from Bedford, Pennsylvania, for that purpose. They 
sold the Western Journal in the fall of 1844. It soon after- 
wards suspended publication. Leader went to Platte City 
and helped start the Argus while Ridenbaugh went to St. 
Joseph and founded the Gazette. (61) 

The second newspaper in Boonville was The Missouri 
Register, founded by W. T. Yeoman in July, 1839. It was es- 
tablished for the purpose of aiding the Democrats carry that 
section of Missouri in the campaign of 1840. It April, 1841, 
E. A. Robinson bought a half interest in it and in August, 
1843, Captain Ira Van Nortwick became the editor and pub- 
lisher. Captain Van Nortwick used its columns to vigorously 
oppose the policy of Senator Thomas H. Benton. It was af- 
terwards owned successively by Quisenberry, Price, Ward 
and Chilton. The last named published it until 1853. This 
was the year of the great temperance excitement in Missouri. 
B. T. Buie, in that year, became publisher of the Register and 
filled its columns exclusively with temperance discussions. It 
began to be unsuccessful financially and Buie sold the paper 
to Allen Hammond, but it soon suspended on account of a 
lack of patronage. (62) 

The pioneer paper of Callaway County is the Missouri 
Telegraph. It was founded at Fulton in 1839 by Warren 
Woodson, Jr., and was known then as The Banner of Liberty. 
Curd and Hammond bought it in January, 1842, and changed 
the name to Callaway Watchman. William A. Stewart be- 
came the editor in 1844 and gave it the name of Western Star. 
The Star continued to shine until the spring of 1845 and was 
decidedly Whig in politics. In that year it became the prop- 





61. Maryville Republican, Dec. 19, 1904. 
62. History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 730. 
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erty of J. B. Duncan and James M. Goggin, who changed the 
name to Fulton Telegraph. They sold it in 1850 to John B. 
Williams and he gave it the name it is published under today, 
The Missouri Telegraph. J. B. Williams entered the office of 
the Columbia Patriot as an apprentice in 1835, became jour- 
neyman printer on its successor the Columbia Statesman in 
1842, and in 1843 bought a half interest in it. Seven years 
later he was editing and publishing the paper with which he 
was so long identified, The Missouri Telegraph. He went to 
Mexico. in 1857 and established the Mexico Ledger. Return- 
ing to Fulton in 1859 he again became identified with the 
Telegraph, and continued to edit and publish it until his death 
on April 6, 1882. He was succeeded by his son, Wallace Wil- 
liams, who published it until January 1, 1909, when it was 
bought by the Sun Printing Co., of Fulton, ax! the two papers 
ecnsolidated under the name Missouri Telegraph an.| Weekly 
Sur. The Missouri Telegraph has never been published out- 
side of Fulton, and for fifty-seven years it was under the con- 
trol of the Williams, father and son. (63) 

This record is surpassed by one other county newspaper, 
The Palmyra Spectator. The Spectator has been owned and 
controlled during the entire seventy years of its existence 
by members of the Sosey family. It was founded at Palmyra 
on August 3, 1839, by Jacob Sosey and was known then as 
The Missouri Whig and General Advertiser. A few years 
later the name was shortened to Missouri Whig. Mr. Sosey 
turned the management over to his son, Harper R. Sosey, in 
1859. For a period of four years, up to April 10, 1863, the 
founder of the paper was not known as its owner or editor, 
but he still controlled it. On that date he resumed manage- 
ment and changed the name to the Palmyra Spectator. Frank 
H. Sosey became a member of the firm in January, 1884. At 
the death of Jacob Sosey, Sept. 8, 1888, the firm became Sosey 





63. History of Callaway County, pp. 100-101. Missouri Tele- 
graph, Apr. 14, 1882. 
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Brothers, the members being the present publishers, Frank H. 
and John M. Sosey. (64) 


One other current county newspaper dates back to 1839, 
The Howard County Advertiser. It was started at Glasgow 
by W. B. Foster under the name Glasgow News. It was neu- 
tral in polities and had rather an obscure existence for several 
years. The editor changed the name to Howard County Ban- 
ner in September, 1848, and made it a Democratic paper. He 
sold it to W. B. Tombley who moved it to Fayette in 1853. 
The Columbia Statesman of May 13, 1853, says of it: ‘‘The 
Banner hitherto published at Glasgow by Mr. Tombly has 
been moved to Fayette. It continues a Democratic paper of 
the anti-Benton pro-Claib Jackson stripe, and is now edited 
by one of the cleverest and most ultra Democrats this side 
of sun down, Leland Wright, Esq.’’ Mr. Tombly sold it in 
1858 to Randall and Jackson, who continued its publication 
until the breaking out of the Civil War when they entered the 
Confederate Army. The office was sold to Isaac Newton 
Houck who published the paper until 1864 under its present 
name, Howard County Advertiser. In the summer of that 
year the Federals destroyed the office. Mr. Houck went to 
Illinois and remained there until 1865 when he returned to 
Fayette and resumed the publication of the Advertiser. 
General John B. Clark became associated with him in its 
publication in 1868 and for ten months the paper was pub- 
lished under the firm name of Houck and Clark, when Houck 
sold his interest to General Clark. In 1871 Houck again pur- 
chased the Advertiser and published it until 1872 when it 
became the property of Charles J. Walden (65) present owner 
and publisher of the Boonville Advertiser. Mr. Walden suc- 
cessfully conducted the paper for a number of years. Subse- 
quent owners and editors were W. S. Gallemore, 8. M. Yeo- 
man, M. B. Yeoman and L. B. White. Mr. White sold it to 
the present editor and proprietor, Henry T. Burckhartt, who 
tvok possession September 1, 1905. (66) 

MINNIE ORGAN. 
(To be continued.) 

64. The information in regard to the Spectator was furnished by 
Mr. John Sosey. y 

65. History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 262-63. Files of 


the Columbia Statesman. 
66. Howard County Advertiser, Jan. 4, 1906. 














NOTES. 





The fact that a part of the Bicknell Journals had been re- 
published by the historical society in St. Louis was overlooked 
in selecting them for this number. 


The German-American Annals for September-October. 
1909, has the first part of a paper by Dr. Wm. G. Bek, of the 
University of Missouri, on the Community at Bethel, Missouri, 
and its offspring at Aurora, Oregon, the same subject as the 
paper by him in the last volume of the Review. 


A rare Eugene Field item has been presented to the So- 
ciety by B. T. Galloway of the Department of Agriculture, 
through his sister, Mrs. Ida Cunningham of the University of 
Missouri. The title page is ‘‘College Songs. Missouri State 
University—Columbia, 1873. Columbia, Mo.; Missouri states- 
man book and job office print, 1874.’’ It consists of 48 pages 
of selected and original college songs. ‘‘Amo.—key of A,”’ 


is by Eugene Field, and six are by his brother, Roswell M. 
Field. 


As an indication of how important the Library of Con- 
gress considers the preservation of periodicals, it may be 
stated that it has lately issued a ‘‘ Want List of Periodicals,”’ 
not including newspapers, which makes a book of 241 pages. 
Eighty-one of the periodicals wanted were published in 
Missouri. 

There is no dispute as to the benefits that an interna- 
tional language that was generally understood in all parts 
of the world would be. To supply this want various langua- 
ges have been formed, that of Esperanto being the best known, 
and most widely studied, there being twenty national socie- 
ties, thirty to forty journals printed in it, and nearly a thous- 
and organized societies studying it. It has its adherents in 
all countries in the world, and four international congresses 
have been held where all the addresses and the transaction 
of business has been in that language. The fifth congress 
will be held at Chautauqua in this country. While movements 
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have been directed for a universal language a more restricted 
effort has been that for a reformation in the spelling of the 
English, and a board has made various suggestions in this 
direction, which had the approval of President Roosevelt. 
Some of the suggestions have been generally adopted, and 
others will be. A more extensive change in the spelling is 
being advocated by Nikolas Aleshi of Kansas City, which 
he calls the ‘‘Virtuana System’’ or the ‘‘niu speling ex- 
periment.’’ He has issued various circulars, and a map re- 
lating to it. The latter explains ‘‘ ‘‘the eksperiment of the 
Virtuana lengueje;’’ it has a table with a center of ‘‘Fontalina 
Missouri and her didaktikal,’’ surrounded by the names of 
various cities of different States spelled according to his 
‘*‘system,’’ Fontolina being his name for Kansas City; and 
a map of the ‘‘United States’’ shows the spelling of each ac- 
cording to the ‘‘niu speling.’’ 


The Missouri Folk-Lore Society held its fourth annual 
meeting December 18, 1909, at St. Louis, and the following 
officers were elected for 1910: 

President—Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. W. L. Campbell, Kansas City; Miss 
Mary A. Wadsworth, Columbia; Prof. J. L. Lowes, St. Louis, 

Secretary—Prof. H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Treasurer—Miss Idress Head, St. Louis. 

Directors—Miss Jennie M. A. Jones, St. Louis; Miss Vir- 
ginia E. Stevenson, St. Louis (to fill out unexpired term of 
Dr. F. A. Golder, resigned). 


The American Historical Association and a half dozen 
other associations held their annual meetings during holiday 
week in New York, with a larger attendance than usual, and 
with interesting programs. In listening to some of the papers 
one cannot avoid thinking that if a person is honored by 
being thought competent to write a paper for such an asso- 
ciation, and he does not have the voice or manner to properly 
delivery it he should get some other person to read it for 
him. 
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PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION. 


The Society has lately obtained an interesting addition 
to its collection of manuscript material—the proclamation is- 
sued by Gov. Fletcher following the adoption of the ordinance 
of Emancipation by the Missouri Convention of 1865. It is as 
follows, the signatures being by the Governor and Secretary of 
State: 

STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Executive Department. 


City of Jefferson, Jany ilth 1865. 

‘It having pleased Divine Providence to inspire to 
righteous action the sovereign people of Missouri, who, 
through their delegates in convention assembled, with proper 
legal authority and solemnity, have this day 

Ordained, ‘‘That hereafter, in this State, there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in punish- 
ment of crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
vieted; and all persons held to service or labor as slaves are 
hereby declared free.’’ 

Now, therefore, by authority of the supreme power vested 
in me by the Constitution of Missouri, I, Thomas C. Fletcher, 
Governor of the State of Missouri, do proclaim, that hence- 
forth and forever no person within the jurisdiction of this 
State shall be subject to any abridgement of liberty, except 
such as the law may prescribe for the common good, or know 
any master but God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto signed my name 
and caused the Great Seal of the State to be affixed, at the 
City of Jefferson, this 11th day of January, A. D., 1865. 

THOMAS C. FLETCHER. 
By the Governor: (Signed) 
FRANCIS RODMAN, 
Secretary of State.’’ 








BOOK NOTICES. 





For love of You, by Olyde Edwin Tuck. Indianapolis, 
B. F. Bowen & Co., 1909, (c. 1908). Port. 87 p. 

The author was born and reared near Sorinefield, Mis- 
souri, but is now temporarily in Indiana. His book of poetry 
is issued in a very neat and attractive style. The work will 
soon be followed by a novel on ‘‘The Bald Knobbers.”’ 

The following will remind the readers of other such nights 
in their own experience: 


ON SUCH A NIGHT. 
On such a night 
The stars shown bright 
O’er fields and hills of sparkling snow; 
The saffron moon 
Arose, and soon 
The fitful winds all ceased to blow; 
"Twas by the sea 
You stood with me 
When first we loved, that crystal night— 
Just you and I 
Beneath the sky— 
The happy world ne’er seemed go bright! 


On such a night, 
How sweet the light 

Streamed o’er the sea, one year ago! 
Now hand in hand 
Again we stand; 

About us lies the sparkling snow;— 
It seemed to me 
No night could be 

So fair here by the sleeping sea;— 
Thy heart is mine, 
My heart is thine, 

My love, and shall forever be! 


On such a night 
My heart beat light; 

Although the world was hushed in snow, 
"Twas sweeter far 
Than nights that are 

Born when mild summer breezes blow; 
Like burning brands 
Our clasp of hands 

Love’s flame then kindled in my breast, 
And since that night 
When stars shown bright 

The happy world is full of rest! 
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“The Gentry family in America, 1676 to 1909, including 
notes on the following families ... ... ... By Richard Gentry, 
Ph. B. M. 8., Kansas City, Mo. New York, The Grafton Press, 
1909. 406p.44plts. Price $5.25. 


The Gentry family is one of the largest in the United 
States, and its beginning in this country dates back to 1684, 
when Nicholas and Samuel Gentry settled in Virginia. It 
has become numerous in that State and also in Missouri, the 
Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, and other 
States. The Gentry pioneers marched across the country, 
established homes as farmers, planters. stock raisers, soldiers 
and professional men, and have impressed themselves indelli- 
bly on the history of the country. 

The author of the above book is descended from Nicholas 
Gentry, and from him to his grandson there are nine genera- 
tions as follows: 

I. Nicholas, immigrant. 

II. Nicholas, of Albemarle Co. Va. 

III. David, of Albemarle Co., Va. 

IV. Richard, Rev. soldier, of Madison Co., Va. 

V. Gen. Richard, Columbia, Mo 

VI. Richard Harrison, Columbia, Mo. 

VII. Richard, Kansas City, Mo. 

VIII. Richard Hardin, Mobile, Ala. 

IX. Richard Blythe, Mobile, Ala. 


Six Richard Gentrys in succession. Richard Gentry, 
the Revolutionary soldier and Kentucky pioneer, settled 
in Madison Co, Ky., in 1786. Married Jane Harris 
in Virginia and reared twelve children. She died 
and he married Nancy Guthrie and reared seven more, 
altogether nineteen children, sixteen sons and three daugh- 
ters; eight of these sons settled in Missouri. Reu- 
ben E., born in Virginia in 1785 settled in Missouri in 1809, 
and is the ancestor of most of the Pettis County Gentrys; 
David Gentry settled in Boone County and later in Monroe 
County, Mo.; Rev. Christy Gentry in Ralls Co., Mo.; General 
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Richard Gentry in Old Franklin in 1816, and in 1820 was one 
of the organizers and owners of the town of Columbia, where 
he lived until 1837, when he was killed in the Florida war, 
commanding a Missouri regiment; Joshua Gentry settled in 
Marion Co., Mo., was president and General Manager of the 
Hannibal and St. Joe R. R., which he built; James Gentry 
settled in Boone, but later moved to Galena, Ill, where he 
died; Rodes Gentry settled in Ralls Co., and William James 
Gentry in Ray Co., Mo. The balance of the family remhined 
in Kentucky. Nicholas Gentry of the 11th generation has 
seven sons, and their descendants are distributed all over 
the United States. The book‘is well and beautifully made, 
and can be obtained from the author at 2600 Troost Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A History of Grundy County [Missourii. By James 
Everett Ford. Trenton, Missouri. 1908. 

This is one of the best of the County Histories. The his- 
torical part consisting of 233 pages is a well selected and well 
written record of the history of the county from its earliest 
days to the present. The balance of the book of 875 pages 
is taken up with the biographical sketches, and these, while 
not of the general interest of the other parts of the work, are 
of value, and will preserve much geneological data. 


Exercises at the inauguration of Albert Ross Hill, LL. v., 
as President of the University, December 10 and 11, 1908. 
Columbia, 1909. 

This preserves in fitting form the addresses of Gov. Folk; 
Ex-Gov. Francis; President Schurman, of Cornell University; 
Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt University; President 
Maclean of the State University of Iowa; State Superintendent 
of Schools of Missouri, Gass; President Thompson of Tarkio 
College; Wm. Walton Wright, representative of the students; 
Prof. John C. Jones, representing the faculty; the addresses 
of President Schurman, on The ideal of a University. in its 
historical development and modern significance; and the in- 
augural address of President Hill. 
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Recollections of a Fire Insurance Man, including his ex- 
perience in U. S. Navy (Mississippi squadron) during the 
Civil war. By Robert 8. Critchell of Chicago. Chicago, A. 


C. McClurg & Co., 1909. 164 p. 5 plts. of portraits, &. 
Price $1.25. 


The gift of this book was especially acceptable because it 
was by a former resident of St. Louis, and so is a part of the 
bibliography of Missouri biography, and also that it is in- 
cluded in the bibliography of the Civil war, the author having 
been a spectator of the fighting in St. Louis at the time of the 
capture of Camp Jackson, and a witness of other war scenes. 


The Story of a Century. A brief historical sketch and 
exposition of the religious movement inaugurated by Thomas 
and Alexander Campbell, 1809-1909. By J. H. Garrison. St. 
Louis, Christian Publishing Company, 1909. 278 p. 8 plts. 
Price $1.00 net. 


The above is a new book by the editor of ‘‘The Christian 
Evangelist,’’ a Missouri author whose publications number 
more than a score. This one was of special interest in con- 
nection with the Centennial celebrated at Pittsburg during 
the fall of 1909. It furnishes a brief statement and exposition 
of the movement started by Alexander Campbell and of the 
progress that this movement has made during the century. 
The style is clear and simple, and the work is a valuable one 
to the religious history of the country. 


Register of the Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
Missouri, 1907-09, compiled by Henry Cadle, Registrar. St. 
Louis, [1909.] 


Very appropriately the Society of Colonial Wars issues 
a finely printed and bound register of 148 pages, and 87 
plates, with photographs of more than that number of mem- 
bers of the Society in Missouri. The work is of historical 
value for more than to simply give a list of the members of 
the Society. 
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Radioactivity of the thermal waters of Yellowstone Na. 
tional Park, by Herman Schlundt and Richard B. Moore, 
Washington, D. C., 1909. Bull. No. 395 U. 9. Geol Surv. 


Dialectic constans of the halogen hydrids, by Oscar O. 
Schaffer and Herman Schlundt. Reprint from Journal of 
Physical Chemistry, December, 1909. 

The above are two of the late publications of Dr. Schlundt 
of the University of Missouri. He has heenme « nrominent 
authority on the subject of radium and radioactivity. 





NECROLOGY. 


DR. JOHN H. BRITTS was born November 1, 1836, at 
Ladoga, Indiana. His grandfather came from Germany in 
1754, and the family lived in Pennsylvania and Virginia until 
1832, then coming to Indiana, and in 1857 to Henry County, 
Missouri. He studied medicine before the Civil war, and at 
the outbreak of the war he became Captain of Company B, 
Third Missouri State Guards. Afterwards he raised a regi- 
ment in Cass County and became its surgeon, serving in Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. At Vicksburg, June 9, 1863, while 
on duty at the City hospital, he was wounded by a 15-inch 
shell, thrown by the Porter fleet, which exploded in his room. 
This carried away his right leg. 

In 1865 he returned tu Clinton and practiced medicine 
there until his death. In 1882 he was elected State Senator 
to the 32d General Assembly, and two years after to the 33d 
General Assembly. He succeeded in passing a bill for the 
creation of a geological survey, and was appointed one of 
the managers of the Bureau of Geology and Mines by Gov. 
Francis, and four years later for another four years’ term 
by Gov. Stone. He was much interested in geological matters, 
and made several collections in paleontology, the ‘‘Fossil 
Flora of the Lower Coal Measures of Missouri,’’ published 
by the Government, being written largely from collections 
made by him in Henry County, the fern and other vegetable 
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fossils from some of its coal banks not being surpassed by 
those from any other part of the world. 

Dr. Britts was married November 1, 1865, to Miss Anne 
E. Lewis, whose grandparents on both sides came to Upper 
Louisiana when it was under Spanish domination. During 
the Civil war her father was living in Cass County, and being 
on the southern side was evicted under the ‘‘Order No. 11.’’ 

For some months Dr. Britts was in failing health, and 
November 14, 1909, he passed away, universally mourned in 
the community that had known him so long, and his body 
was laid away under Masonic auspices. 


THOMAS DUDLEY CASTLEMAN was born at Moscow 
Mills, Lincoln County, Missouri, January 13, 1830, and died 
at Potosi, Missouri, November 14, 1909. He was a grandson 
of Ambrose Dudley, who was a captain in the Revolutionary 
war, and removed from Virginia to Kentucky, May 17, 1786, 
and upon his arrival at Bryan Station, five miles east of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, he built an ‘‘Old School Baptist Meeting 
House,’’ and was its first pastor. He was succeeded as pastor 
by his son, Thomas Parker Dudley, the father and son being 
pastor of that church continuously for one hundred years and 
one month. The Castleman family came to Missouri in Octo- 
ber, 1828, from Woodford County, Kentucky, and located in 
Lincoln County. Lewis, the father of the subject of this 
sketch moved to Washington County in 1842, and from 1848 
till his death the latter resided in Potosi. In 1861 during the 
Civil war he organized a zavalry company of Home Guards, 
and was its captain. In 1862 he was elected sheriff of the 
county, and later was the collector. He married Miss Sallie 
Boyce McIlvaine November 28, 1865, and of seven children 
born to them only one is now living—Mrs. Anna M. Smith 
of Oakland, California. Captain Castleman was probably 
more conversant with the history of Washington County than 
any other person, and it is said that at one time he knew 
every man and woman in the county. He was an uncle of 
Henry C. Bell of Potosi, one of the trustees of this Society. 
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HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, Representative in Con- 
gress from the Sixth Missouri District, was burned to death at 
his home in Butler, Missouri, and with him his grandson, 
David A. DeArmond, Jr., son of James A. DeArmond, editor 
of the Bates County Democrat and Adjutant General of the 
State under the administration of Governor Folk. He was a 
member of the State Senate in the 30th General Assembly, 
1879, and reelected to the 3lst General Assembly. He also 
held the offices of Circuit Judge and Supreme Court Commis- 
sioner. Judge DeArmond was born in Blair County, Pennsyl- 
vania March 18, 1844, and brought up on a farm; 
educated in the common schools and at Dickinson 
Seminary at Williamsport; was Presidential Elector 
in 1884; was elected to: the Fifty-second Congress 
as a Democrat, and has been reelected to each Con- 
gress to the present time. He was one of the most prominent 
leaders of his party, and loved by members of all parties. 


CHARLES GILDEHAUS was born and lived all his life 
in St. Louis, and for twenty-seven years was the senior mem- 
ber of a wholesale grocery house. He was a graduate of 
Washington University, and was well known in literary as 
well as in business circles. His library was said to be one of 
the most complete of the private libraries of the city. He 
published several works: ‘‘Hester of the Fields,’’ a story 
with its plot laid in the Ozarks; ‘‘In Rhyme and Time:”’ ‘‘In 
the Ozarks;’’ ‘‘Die Rebellin;’’ ‘‘ Aeneas,’’ a drama; and ‘‘Die 
Musen am Mississippi,’’ plays. He was 53 years old at the 
time of his death, November 26, 1909. 


WILLIAM GODFREY, born in Ireland, the son of a ma- 
jor in the English army, came to St. Louis in 1859. During 
the Civil war he served in the 47th Illinois Regiment. For 
years he was Superintendent of the Sunday School of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and had been a member of the 
city Board of Education. He was a member of the Forty- 
third General Assembly of Missouri, 1905, and was the author 
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of the breeders’ racing bill passed at that session. He died 
in St. Louis, October 29th, at the age of 74 years. 


WM. TORREY HARRIS, author of a number of books 
while living in St. Louis, and afterwards, died in Providence, 
R. L., November 5, 1909. He was born in Killingly, Conn., in 
1835, and from 1867 to 1880 was Superintendent of the public 
schools of St. Louis. From 1889 to 1906 he was United States 
Commissioner of Education and received from the Carnegie 
Foundation its highest rate of pension, $3,000 per year. While 
in St. Louis he started the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
which became a very prominent publication in its field. 


MRS. MARY MOODY celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of her birth September 10, died November 15, 1909, 
at Monett, Missouri. 


HON. WESLEY A. JACOBS, who was a Senator from 
the Fifth District in the 3lst General Assembly, 1881, and re- 
elected to the 32d, 33d and 34th General Assemblies, died 
suddenly at Norfolk, Virginia, November 20, 1909. 


GEORGE E. BOHLEY, a member of the House in the 
43d General Assembly of Missouri, 1905-06, died in St. Louis 
November 13, 1909. He was born in St. Tinnis o4ucated in 
the public schools, for eleven years a deputy circuit clerk in 
St. Louis, and politically a Republican, died of pulmonary 
disease at the age of thirty-five years. 

REV. DR. ROBERT AFTON HOLLAND, rector emeritus 
of St. George’s chapel of Christ Church Cathedral, noted 
churchman, philanthropist, preacher and author, died in St. 
Louis, December 30, 1909. In 1874-79, Dr. Holland, with Wil- 
liam T. Harris, Lieut. Gov. Brokmeyer and others, was a mem- 
ber of the German Philosophy Club and published the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, later issued by the Concord 
School of Philosophy, which became world-wide famous. At 
a later period he organized the Social Science Club of which 
such men as R. Graham Frost, Conde Pallen and Isaac H. 
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Lionberger were members and active participants. His lec- 
‘ures before the University of Michigan were published in a 
book called ‘‘The Commonwealth of Man.’’ He was born in 
Nashville, Tenn., June 1, 1844, and in his teens became a 
Methodist minister, and at the breaking out of the Civil War 
was a Confederate chaplain. Later he was pastor of the larg- 
est Methodist Church in Baltimore, and editor of the Balti- 
more Christian Advacate. In 1872 he became a minister of 
the Episcopal Church, and rector of St. George’s Church in 
St. Louis. In 1879 he was rector of Trinity Church in Chicago, 
and in 1886 moved to New Orleans, soon after returning to 
St. Louis. During the last two years he did much literary 
work, completing a volume which is not yet published. 


HON. DE WITT CLINTON LEACH, one of the founders 
of the Republican party, and a member of Congress from 
Michigan for three terms, the editor of the Springfield Patriot- 
Advertiser, died December 21, 1909. 


GEN. DANIEL H. McINTYRE was born in Callaway 
County, Missouri, May 5, 1833. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he was a student in Westminster College at Fuiton, but 
left it to organize a company for the Confederate army, and 
of which he was elected captain. The college; however, gradu- 
ated him after he left for service in the war. At the Wilson 
Creek battle he lost one-half of his men, was himself wounded, 
made prisoner and kept such for nine months. In 1871 he 
settled at Mexico, Missouri, admitted to the bar and elected 
prosecuting attorney in 1872, and in 1874 was elected Senator 
from Audrain, Boone and Cailaway Counties, known as the 
A B C district. In 1876 and 1878 he was a member of the 
House and in 1880 he was elected Attorney General of the 
State. During his term of office he recovered for the State 
more than three million dollars from the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad Company. Remaining in Jefferson City after 
his term of office he was again a member of the House from 
1887 to 1891. At one time he was chairman of the State 
Democratic Committee, but on the adoption of the free coin- 
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age platform in 1896 he became a Republican. For the past 
ten years he was almost blind, and for some years had been 
an invalid, and on January 1, 1910 he died. 


PROF. JOHN T. VAUGHN, of Kirksville. Normal School, 
a member of this Society, suddenly died at his home in Kirks- 
ville October 14, 1909, and since the burial many of his friends 
think that he was poisoned. The body will probably be ex- 
hmed yet for a chemical analysis. 























THE MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY 
AND GOVERNMENT. 


Semi-Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Dec. 28-29, 1909. 
H. R. Tucker, St. Louis, President. 
J. L. Shouse, Kansas City, Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 
Vice President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
N. M. Trenholme, Columbia, Editor. 


The first session was called to order by the President, Mr. 
Tucker. The opening address was given by Wm. Schuyler, St. 
Louis. His subject was ‘‘The Eternity of Rome.’’ 

Mr. Schuyler’s paper was followed by one by Miss Ellen 
B. Atwater, St. Louis, on ‘‘What Topics in Ancient and 
Medieval History Need Special Emphasis to Prepare the Pupil 
for the Modern Period.’’ Following this was to be a review 
of recent books by Professor N. M. Trenholme, Columbia. Dr. 
Trenholme was unable to be present and so that part of the 
program had to be omitted. The two papers just mentioned 
were thrown open for discussion. The discussion was spirited. 
Among those taking part were Dr. Usher, St. Louis; Mr. Vio- 
lette, Kirksville; Mr. Schuyler St. Louis and Mr. Little, Lex- 
ington. 

The attendance at this session was fairly good. After a 
motion, which was carried, that one member of the society be 
appointed to consult with other societies with regards to the 
time and place of meeting in the spring the society adjourned 
until Wednesday afternoon. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 

Mr. Tucker in the chair. The program was carried out as 
advertised. Miss Grace Graves, Hannibal, read a paper on 
‘Geographic Influences in American History.’’ 

This was followed by a lively discussion participated in 
by Mr. Tucker, St. Louis; Mr. Baker, Joplin; Dr. Loeb, Co- 
lumbia; Mr. Johnson, Richmond; Mr. Duncan, Warrenton; 
Miss Hodge, Kirkwood; Mr. Little, Lexington; Miss Newman, 
St. Louis. 
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Following this was a paper by Miss Fannie Bennett, St. 
Louis, on ‘‘Victories of War vs. Victories of Peace.’ 

In order that a definite communication might be made 
with other societies with regard to the time and place of meet- 
ing of the third annual meeting, a motion was carried that 
the society meet at Kirksville the second Saturday in May 
next. 

Mr. 8S. A. Baker, Joplin, then read a paper on ‘‘The Future 
Citizen and Civics Instruction in the High Schools.’’ Interest- 
ing discussions followed in which Miss Atwater, Dr. Loeb and 
Mr. Baker took leading parts. 

A business meeting followed. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and accepted. The financial report of the 
secretary was also accepted. The vice president of the society 
having left the State, Mr. J. M. Wood, Fredericktown, was 
chosen in his place. Mr. J. L. Shouse of Westport was chosen 
a member of Educational Council for a term of three years. 
A motion was carried that in case of any doubt about the 
time and place of the next meeting the matter should be set- 
tled by the Executive Council. 

Mr. Violette, the chairman of the Committee on High 
Schools, then made a preliminary report. This chairman 
also made some remarks about the commitiee on teaching in 
the Elementary Schools. The chairman of the Elementary 
School Committee having left the State, it was agreed that 
the president should appoint another chairman. 

A motion was then carried that the society leave the time 
of the meeting of the next State Teachers’ Association to the 
Executive Committee of the association. The meeting then 
ajourned. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
society is just beginning its day of usefulness. It is much 
to be deplored that persons who are often very enthusiastic 
when on the program are conspicuous by their absence when 
left off. The society needs a larger membership. It has now 
a paid membership of about forty. Its funds are meager. 
During the last year it has been permitted to do some very 


useful work through the kindness of State Superintendent 
Gass. EUGENE FAIR, Secretary. 











